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THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


PAGE 
am AFTER ONE YEAR 


193 HE Movement of the Sword of the Spirit was launched by His 

Eminence Cardinal Hinsley just over a year ago. At that time this 
country was in peril of its life and had seen in the collapse of France the 
dangerous methods which our adversaries were using to break up the 
moral unity and social and political integrity of the countries they attacked. 
In France every political and social division had been exasperated until the 
country stood morally defenceless in the hour when Hitler’s mechanized 
divisions struck. It seemed at the time a very real question whether these 
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215} same methods of spiritual disintegration might not be used effectively in 
this country, that in particular the religious differences in our community 
might be used to destroy cohesion and to divide the house against itself. 

It was to ward off this danger that the Movement started as a crusade 

225 | of prayer, study and action, in defence of the Christian traditions of Europe 
and of the law of reason and conscience. It attempted in the first months of 
its existence to lay bare the nature of the Nazi attack, to expose the danger 
of its propaganda, and to close the ranks behind the nation’s cause. Clearly, 

231 | however, this negative conception of the Sword’s work was soon out- 
balanced by the positive work which it found to do. It had begun as an 

233 | answer to a crisis. It had begun without those who led it being completely 
certain what kind of response they had to make to the challenge of totali- 
tarian war. But as the months went by their path seemed to grow clearer, 
and while the original aim of exposing totalitarian evils, whether Communist 

237 | or Nazi, was not lost to sight, the Movement began to concentrate upon 

238 | the positive question of what Britain was fighting to defend, and what 

240 | type of order she would have to build when in the hour of victory the 

241 | responsibility for the next phase in European history, and possibly in 
world history, was laid upon her. 

The order we want is a Christian order, an order, therefore, in which 

244 | the foundations are firmly laid upon natural law. Even the most super- 
ficial examination of the British community shows that it is at present a 

246 | disordered body and that many of the projects of reform which are put 
forward are calculated only to increase the disorder. The question was, 

248 | therefore, how the principles of the Sword of the Spirit, which are the 





ptinciples of the great social Encyclicals, could be made effective against the 
day of reconstruction. Such admirable bodies as the Catholic Social Guild 
already have behind them years of apostolic effort in the work of making 


Catholics alive to their social and political responsibilities. The Sword 
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works with and through the Catholic Social Guild, with deep gratitude for 
its help and admiration for all the spade-work that has been done. But 
Catholics working by themselves are clearly too small a body decisively to 
influence national life, and it was therefore with enthusiasm that the Sword 
of the Spirit welcomed the publication on 21 December, 1940, of the joint 
letter to The Times in which the leaders of the Christian communions in 
Britain pledged themselves to support, on the one hand, the Pope’s Five 
Peace Points and, on the other, the Five Social Standards for a more Christian 
ordering of society. 

The significance of this letter was that it gave a focus to the problem of 
ensuring that Christian principles will prevail at the peace settlement. The 
Catholic body cannot but approach the problem from two angles ; on the 
one hand, as I have mentioned above, in the realization that standing alone 
their numbers are probably insufficient to ensure the adoption of the 
necessary standards, and on the other, in the knowledge that it is only in 
Catholic teaching that the principles of natural law and the whole framework 
of the Christian tradition are fully upheld and that therefore Catholics have 
a duty of leadership which they cannot well avoid. The English community 
is full of echoes and remnants of Christianity. Many of its great institutions 
still bear the Christian stamp; its people are still, though sometimes un- 
consciously, Christian at heart, and the war has shown what heights of 
devotion and heroism there are among the simple people. The material is 
good, but how can it be mobilized into an effective demand for a Christian 
*‘New Order??? The publication of The Times letter seemed to point to 
a way. 

Throughout the spring of 1941 the Sword’s work moved inevitably 
in the direction of co-operation with other Christian communions in the 
sphere of social and political life. Partly under its inspiration, partly 
independently, joint meetings were held in many parts of the country and 
without exception were accompanied by heartfelt enthusiasm and a genuine 
feeling that new possibilities, even the possibility of a crusade, were opening 
out for the people of Britain. Unquestionably the largest and most sig- 
nificant of these meetings were held in London on 10 and 11 May, on which 
days first His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley and then His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided over vast gatherings at the Stoll Theatre, 
gatherings which were addressed by Catholic, Anglican, and Free Church 
speakers. With these meetings the problem of finding a satisfactory basis 
for joint Christian action in the social sphere was clearly defined. Dis- 
cussions and negotiations have continued ever since, and if as yet no definite 
solution has been found it must be remembered that this is a new depat- 
ture in conformity with an entirely new situation. 

For the last two or three hundred years controversy has raged at the 
higher level of theological belief and dogma, but in the last century the 
rejection of God, the spirit of unbelief, and the gradual disappearance of 
Christianity from the lives of many thousands of men and women have 
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for | had, as an inevitable consequence, a decline not only in religious but also 
But | in moral standards, and having lost God, society is in danger of losing the 
y to} natural law as well. What remains of our Christian civilization is assailed 
ord 





by the organized paganism and dogmatic atheism of the totalitarians on the 


















































joint | one hand, and by the indifference and unformulated, but nevertheless definite, 
is in | paganism of many of our own people on the other. We have not yet seen 
Five } the complete perversion of the right social order which we see in Germany 
stian | and Russia, but on all sides we see a weakening of Christian institutions 
and of natural institutions, such as the family. Revealed religion and 
m of supernatural faith have been driven out. Now it is the turn of natural law 
The } and natural reason and natural religion. It is on this level that the Christian 
1 the | communions can unite, and in attempting to create possibilities of joint 
lone | action the Sword of the Spirit is trying to answer the challenge of the new 
- the | situation in such a way that it shall conform to the often expressed wishes 
ly in | of the Popes. 
work In the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris, Pope Pius XI issues this invitation 
have | to all believers: ‘‘In this battle, joined by the powers of darkness against 
unity | the very idea of divinity, it is our fond hepe that, besides the host which 
tions | glories in the name of Christ, all those (and they comprise the overwhelming 
S un- | majority of mankind) who still believe in God and pay Him homage may 
ts of | take a decisive part.” In the Swmmi Pontificatus there is this reference to 
rial is | “not a few noble-hearted Christians, separated from our communion, who 
istian | yet have hunger and thirst enough for justice and peace to make them turn 
int to | their eyes towards the See of Peter and to wait on it for guidance and for 
light’’. And in the Allocution of Christmas, 1939: “‘If ever there was an 
itably | objective deserving the collaboration of all noble and generous minds, if 
in the | ever there was a spiritual crusade which might assume with new truth as 
partly J its motto ‘God wills it’, then it is this high purpose, it is this crusade, enlist- 
y and } ing all unselfish and great-hearted men in an endeavour to lead the nations 
snuine | back from the broken cisterns of material and selfish interests to the living 
ening | fountain of divine justice.”” Again, the Allocution: ‘‘When the storm of war 
st sig- | shows signs of abating there may arise in every nation men of foresight 
which | and good will inspired with the courage to suppress the base instinct of 
Arch- | revenge and set up justice, the sister of love and the consort of true 
neatte, | wisdom.” 
church Thus the call to some new form of apostolate has been clearly given by 
y basis | the Popes, and it must be said that nowhere in the world is the situation so 
Dis- | favourable for this as in Great Britain. For here the dangers of social 
lefinite } disintegration have gone just far enough to open men’s eyes to them, yet 
depat- | not so far that there is no basis of agreement and no possibility of co-opera- 
tion, At the same time a lead given in this country, which stands embattled 
at the} in the front line of the war, would have immediate repercussions in the 
iry the } more sheltered New World, where again the same problem and some of the 
ince of | same possibilities are open to Christians. We do not yet know what form 
n have} this new action can take. It may be that the Sword of the Spirit, having 
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pointed the way, will have to give place to some other organization. It 
may be that Christian co-operation will go forward town by town, by means 
of local Christian Councils for joint action. It would, however, be unfor- 
tunate if the great mass of local and therefore somewhat sporadic activity 
could not be linked in a wider national Movement for the reason that it 
is only with public opinion active on such a scale that the Christian point of 
view is likely to receive its due weight in the counsels of the nation. 

Whatever form joint action takes, its programme is already quite 
obviously defined by the nature of the problems and evils which beset our 
society. The Sword has adopted The Times letter as its working programme. 
Since the meeting of the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt and the 
publication of the Atlantic Charter the first five points of the letter—the 
Pope’s Peace Points—take on a new significance. For, if the two sets of 
standards are examined side by side, it will be found that the Christian 
principles enunciated by His Holiness the Pope expand and complete the 
Atlantic Charter in an admirable, remarkable and quite essential way. For 
example, His Holiness the Pope calls for international juridical institutions 
and pleads that the mistakes made in the Genevan period shall be profitably 
used to guide the new system, whereas the Atlantic Charter leaves on one 
side the whole problem of the setting up of appropriate international 
institutions. Again, His Holiness the Pope refers to the necessity of “‘agreed 
mutual organic disarmament, both spiritual and material’’, whereas the 
Atlantic Charter refers the problem of general security to a distant date 
and relies—to the mind of Christians, wrongly—upon what appears to be a 
permanent system of unilateral disarmament. To take another point, the 
Pope’s Peace Points insist on the rights not only of nations but also of 
minorities and other racial groups. This is a reminder that the rights of 
man are more fundamental than the rights of the state and cannot be vio- 
lated by it. The Atlantic Charter is content to affirm the ‘‘full sovereignty” 
of the nation-state—a term that needs considerable definition and qualifica- 
tion. Finally, the Pope in his fifth Point calls for responsibility from rulers 
and peoples, and reminds the world that an order of justice will not be 
set up unless men and women hunger and thirst after justice. Respon- 
sibility and faith—these are the spiritual preconditions of the creation of a 
better world order, and the Atlantic Charter, as a secular document, makes 
no mention of either. Here again, then, the Pope’s words complete and 
ennoble the statement of the democratic leaders. 

So far,so good. But if Christian opinion in Great Britain and also in the 
New World were to remain indifferent to the implications of the Pope’s 
Five Peace Points, who would guarantee that the settlement envisaged in 
the Atlantic Charter would be modified and expanded in the light of Chris- 
tian principles ? Particularly in the sphere of responsibility, should it not 
above all be a Christian voice that is raised to urge Britain to take her 
full share in the organization of Europe and to remember that in a very real 
sense she is her brother’s keeper ? 
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The Five Social Standards touch upon the most burning social problems 
of the day. Once again, if Christians do not think out the next phase in 
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for- | social development in accordance with Christian principles, the changes 
vity | that will come will be inspired by secularist thought and the solution 
at it | reached may be as socially undesirable as the evils which they attempted to 





it of | remedy. There must be a powerful body of informed Christian opinion, 
united on certain cardinal points of social reform, and ready to see that 
these reforms are carried through. To give a very few examples, opinion 
in the country is now very generally ready to accept the principle of family 
allowances. It has at last been profoundly shocked by the fact that the 
having of children is the greatest single cause of grinding poverty. Again, 
Christians must be alive to the issues at stake in education. Without 
Christian education there cannot be a Christian people. Catholics are 
particularly concerned in this, for they have a special position to safe- 
guard ; while they represent, in common with many non-Catholics, the 
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For | belief that education must be not a preparation for this or that technical 
ions | aptitude, but the training of the whole man, the creation of the Christian 
ably | citizen in the widest sense. Or take the fourth point, the divine vocation 

one | in work. It is in the great encyclical, Ouadragesimo Anno, that the right 
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regulation of industry, the relative role of employer and worker, and the 
need for restoring a sense of social purpose in work, are best described. 

The problem is one of permeation. Catholic teaching on social affairs 
must be spread to the whole Christian body, and from there it must per- 
meate every activity of the state. This cannot be done if Catholics are 
indifferent and ignorant and if no channel of communication exists between 
them and their fellow citizens. In discussion groups, Catholics can get 
to know their principles, and in the course of this autumn the Sword of the 
Spirit is to produce a series of papers dealing with much more concrete 
suggestions and proposals. Through the local joint Councils for Chris- 
tian Action these principles can be handed on to the other Christian com- 
munions and can be mobilized and focused sufficiently to become the driving 
force in the community. Whether all these activities will be done in the 
name of the Sword of the Spirit it is impossible as yet to say, but clearly 
there would be much greater driving force behind Christian social action 
if it were possible to link up all local efforts within 2 more general unified 
framework, 

If this goal can be secured it may well be that the Catholics will find 
that in taking this lead they have already helped to solve one of the most 
vital political issues of their time. The reason why freedom has been 
destroyed in so many communities has been the loss of social cohesion—in 
other words, the destruction of a common basis of principle and faith. 
Freedom is only possible when large sections of the community hold 
certain beliefs in common. They can then differ upon points of application, 
questions of procedure and of detail. They can differ on questions of 
leadership, but if any community is divided upon fundamental issues, such 
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as the role of religion, the function of property, the rights of the family— 
in a word, the whole end and purpose of man—then the preservation of 
freedom becomes a precarious thing. The British community is a free 
community because to a large extent it has preserved its Christian heritage 
and with it a great common stock of accepted belief. But that heritage 
is under fire, and the community cannot indefinitely live upon its inherited 
capital. It must be the work of Christians in this generation to restore the 
basis of social agreement. The experience of the Sword of the Spirit 
Movement until now shows that, although the task is a difficult one, it can 
be accomplished, and that its challenge to Catholics is to play their part in 
leading the nations “‘back from the broken cisterns of material and selfish 
interests to the living fountain of divine justice’’. Catholics have resources 
of grace which are denied to others. It is first of all to them that the promise 
that they should have life and have it more abundantly has been made. It 
is they who pray, day by day, ‘‘Send forth Thy Spirit and our hearts shall 
be re-created, and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth’’. But do they 
say this prayer with any understanding of what “renewing the face of the 
eatth”’ really implies ? It is because the evils of the world are in the last 
analysis spiritual evils that Catholics must be in the forefront of their 
solution. The Sword of the Spirit has tried—and hopes still—to be a crea- 
tive response to the challenge of totalitarian war and social disintegration. 
It can only be so if Catholics, and with them the Christian communions of 


this country, will rise to the crisis and accept the challenge. 
BARBARA WARD. 
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“BACK TO OUR CHRISTIAN TRADITIONS” 


NE of the great differences between our mentality as we fight this 

war and that with which we fought the last, seems to be our healthy 
understanding that victory is only the preliminary, the condition sine qua 
non, of the needed reconstruction of the international order. Not only does 
it seem to be recognized generally that to draw frontier lines anew (and 
perhaps more justly), or to make better economic and political arrange- 
ments, will not alone suffice to call the desiderated new world into being, 
but amongst the many voices which, with the general support, urge the 
need for idealism, not the least notable, nor least important, are those that 
call for a reconstruction that shall be Christian. 

The world we hope to construct can only survive, it is said, if it is a 
Christian world. If other ideals directs its builders, or inspire its institu- 
tions, it will go the way of the world now in ruins, for it will only be that 
same world cobbled, repaired and functioning once again. There is need 
of a spiritual force if that new order is to be realized where social justice 
and international justice will preside. The reconstruction must go much 
more deeply than any material business of politics or economics. It can 
only be brought about if there is, first of all, a general change of heart. 

Nor is it professedly religious leaders alone who use such language as 
this. Our late ambassador to the Nazi government has given to us, as his 
chief anxiety for the post-war years, the problem how to convert the German 
people from their worship of false ideals. One of the most distinguished 
political thinkers of the day—Professor Ernest Barker—now points to the 
noxious influence of Goethe, and, once again, pleads for consideration of 
how Germany can best be re-taught the nobler things, the true humanism, 
of the Christian tradition. If Goethe is to be cast out, as in a preliminary 
exorcism, why not, we are encouraged to say, Kant also, and, above all, 
why not Luther? Are we to quarrel with the German ideals because they 
are false ideals, or merely because they are other than our own ideals ? 
Or are we really, this time; prepared to raise the great debate and give 
ourselves to the serious consideration of what is Truth and what Good- 
ness? And if we weakly fail before all that this challenge implies, what can 
we expect will be our fate when, as missionaries, we go forth to re-educate 
the lapsed humanists beyond the Rhine ? Here is a mission where polite 
expediency, deliberately chosen, must be fatal. Here is one of those world 
crises where absolutes alone are valid passports for those that seek a hearing. 
If we would re-teach the Germanies, renewing the work of St. Boniface— 
the greatest Englishman the constructive Middle Ages produced—how 
much must we not, first of all, re-teach ourselves ? 

The change of heart which, we all admit, must be wrought in us too, 
must come from a higher source than any sense of political fitness or 
tconomic right. It must come indeed from sources that are above, and 
beyond, and wholly outside, all that is human; and the collectivity of 
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human individuals remains a human thing, just as the mere collectivity 
of ‘‘Christian” individuals remains a human thing. Only the Supernatural 
can re-convert Germany and reconstruct the International, and the mis- 
sionaries and the pioneers of all that work must be technicians, primarily, 
in the Supernatural, able to use supernatural powers ; themselves active 
with supernatural energies; and this in no metaphorical or imaginative 
sense, but in plain, concrete fact. For the troyble with the whole western 
civilized world lies in the fact that it has been thoroughly de-supernaturalized, 
The supernatural must once again possess that world, be acknowledged by 
that world, be submitted to by that world. Christendom, which that 
world once again aspires to be, cannot survive half supernatural and half 
natural, nor indeed can ‘“‘Christianity’’. 

Christendom is a vague enough term in all conscience. ‘‘Christianity” 
is a word still more dangerously vague. But the Supernatural that once 
wholly informed Christianity, and thereby made Christendom a very 
concrete fact of life, is not any vague, disembodied ideal, something unde- 
fined because indefinable. The Supernatural is hard fact, and because, if 
contact is to be made with it, it must be recognizable—nay, seen—the Super- 
natural presents itself embodied in things. The most striking of all its 
corporal appearances was of course the great marvel that God once took to 
Himself a human body and a human soul, and dwelt among us as the man 
Jesus Christ. And the next most striking supernatural intervention of this 
class was the appearance of what continues the life and work of Jesus 
Christ among us, the Catholic Church, that visible society ruled by the 
Holy Roman Church. 

Man, stumbling in all good faith, and with good intentions, through 
the perplexities of his disconcerting task of re-teaching ideals and morals 
to his fellows, needs to know, is indeed clamorous and exigent of know- 
ledge about, right and wrong. He needs knowledge that is definite and he 
needs to know these things with certainty. Or how long will he endure to 
impose against another what he himself holds but as an opinion or a proba- 
bility? Man needs to know whether his knowledge of God and divine 
things is truth or opinion. Here most of all, because here primarily, he 
must know with certainty, or else only know as a debater knows, with 
knowledge sterile and barren of fruit. And man, in his innermost nature, 
needs, as well as knowledge, an assured means of aid and support, a certi- 
tude that he can reach out to and take hold of supernatural aids with some- 
thing else besides his convinced intelligence and its dependent will. Is there 
anything he can definitely do, that will of a certainty produce results in his 
invisible, but all too evident, spiritual self? That there are, somewhere, 
means to this end—rites and formulae—has been the belief of man from 
the beginning, and it was one of the peculiar achievements that mark out 
Protestantism as a thing apart in religious history, that it kept the rites and 
taught that they had of themselves no efficacy. 

We are often asked today to stand together in fellowship and witness, 
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and are assured that, if we do not fail in this, we shall attain a strength 
that is invincible. Something more, assuredly, will be needed than what 
comes from the contagion of good example seen all round; something 
stronger will be called for than that assurance of strength that comes from 
realizing one’s membership in any company however mighty. We need, 
for such work as lies before us, to become, each of us, other than what we 
ate, to be changed—and to know that we have been changed—in the very 
intimate stuff of our being. It is only in so far as Christianity can promise 
to do this, and can in fact do it, that Christianity can have any attraction 
for the new world, can have any reason for existence, can have any future. 
It is only in so far as Christianity is this more than natural thing that the 
desired new world can come into being. 

In the society called the Catholic Church the Supernatural is visibly 
realized, can be recognized, laid hold on, linked with daily life and used. 
Here is a polity that stands the probing of the intelligence, invites it, nay, 
compels it, for it is in an act of the intelligence—Faith—that the super- 
natural operation and change is inaugurated in man’s soul. Here is the 
corpus of solutions, that are definite and real, for the underlying speculative 
anxieties ; here are the reasonable rules of human conduct; here there is 
provided, for every kind of life and at every stage of every life, concrete, 
tangible machinery to call down into the energies of man power and direc- 
tion that are divine, and to call these down infallibly. But the Catholic 
Church does not only give answers, it gives also supernaturally created 
certainties ; it not only provides the saving rules of conduct but also 
supernaturally created changes in the human organism whereby it is possible 
for man to be faithful to the rule, and for such fidelity to be supernaturally 
profitable. The moral virtues which the Catholic Church insists that 
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now- Catholics shall practise are not natural but supernatural virtues. 
id he The Social Gospel, the Gospel of International Justice, are to the Catholic, 
ire to [like all else in the world of morals, not just a reasonable, or even the only 
roba- Jreasonable, way of life, nor are they this primarily. They are the way willed 
livine }by God as that by which man shall come to Him and be with Him; the 
y, he Jway revealed by God as His way, and it is as so revealed that they are 
with [proposed to the Catholic by God’s prophet, the Catholic Church. It is 
ature, Jindeed the way conformable to reason rightly instructed, but reason is 
certi- Jonly rightly instructed in these matters when it is informed by revealed 
some- [principles known through Faith. To exercise the natural virtue of Justice 
there Jis in fact not enough. Natural virtue will never stand up to the strain of 
in his }the natural tendency to vice. True it is that goodness is not impossible 
vyhere, Jt0 man unbaptised, man unregenerate, man in a state of sin. But it also is 
from }itue that without the Supernatural man cannot—and all experience is 
k out Jwvitness does not—long continue good. Sooner or later he falls, and, for 
-s and Jthe most part, he lies where he falls. All the prosperity of states depends 
ltimately on the moral quality of their peoples, and this depends on the 
itness, |ptesence of the Supernatural within the souls of each and all. It is not 
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without significance for our present anxieties that Leo XIII, just seven 
weeks after the encyclical! in which he drew the picture of the Christian State, 
and warned Europe whither the de-supernaturalized state of the nineteenth 
century must lead, wrote a second encyclicai? on the more homely topic of 
prayer and penance. And this he did explicitly to supplement the stately 
Immortale Dei. “‘In our last encyclical letter We showed how greatly it 
matters that states should fashion their constitutions in accord with Chris- 
tian truth . . . in order to realize the ideal We set before you, no effort 
must be spared to bring all men back to the practice of the Christian virtues, 
A state is what its people’s morals make it . . . the public life of any 
country can only escape catastrophe if every one of its citizens is himself 
careful to walk in the narrow way. . . . Men fashion the public life of their 
time after the pattern of their own beliefs and their own private life. . . . 
The public life of states will not be such as Our encyclical teaches it ought 
to be, unless every citizen thinks as a Christian and acts as a Christian alike 
in his public and in his private life.””, And Leo XIII, in his own singularly 
characteristic way, urges the bishops to spread everywhere the daily use of 
the Rosary, as a principal convenient means to the desired end. 

The Rosary, and the machinery now preparing for the reconstruction 
of Europe—at first sight these seem hardly to belong to the same world. 
It is, nevertheless, the hard-headed, prescient, pope of the intellectual and 
social revival who insists that the Rosary and what it stands for must come 
first, and be there always, as the sine qua non of practical success. Europe 
cannot be saved until Christendom is restored, and Christendom will never 
revive without the Supernatural; without the illumination cf the super- 
natural teaching, the encouragement that only comes of supernatural 
certainties, the elevation of human nature through supernatural grace, the 
use of prayer which is the supernatural instrument par excellence. 

Such is the nature of our present case. And while there is forming 
this new strong alliance of Christians of many sorts to build the new world, 
it must be a first consideration for us that, with many of them, all that we 
hold in common is the Natural Law. This is a great deal truly, and were 
even no more accomplished than a restoration of the ancient respect for the 
Natural Law, we might well congratulate ourselves that the united effort 
had been far from vain. The present Pope, in his first encyclical, laments 
the modern neglect of the Natural Law as a primary source of the terrible 
catastrophes that oppress us,° and for the restoration of the Natural Law to 
its rightful place in the world’s esteem he makes the most general of all his 
appeals for collaboration to those outside the Church. But the Natural 


1 Immortale Dei, 1 November, 1885. 

2 Quod Auctoritate Apostolica, 22 December, 1885. 

3“One leading mistake we may single out, as the fountain head, deeply hidden, from 
which the evils of the modern state derive their origin . . . the one universal standard 
of morality is set aside ; by which we mean the natural law, now buried away under 
mass of destructive criticism and neglect.” Sammi Pontificatus. (English Translation, 
GTS: py 12:) 
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even | Law will succumb in the future, as it has succumbed in our own time, 






tate, | unless its votaries accept the rule of the Supernatural too.!- As men are not 
enth | for long good men without God’s grace, so they are not long faithful to 
ic of } natural truth if they have not, by Faith, a hold on revealed truth. It would 





ately | be dangerous to plan a moral reconstruction and not bear this in mind. 







ly it The task before Catholics is highly important; it is onerous, and it is 
hris- | delicate in the extreme. Many of our non-Catholic allies, equal (to say the 
‘fort | least) to ourselves in goodwill, in generosity, in willingness to sacrifice 





‘tues, | and be sacrificed, give no allegiance to the Supernatural at all, are not indeed 






" any | aware that it exists. Of many others it must truly be said that their notions 
mself | of what it is and how it operates are incomplete and necessarily at variance 
their | with those which we profess. In Catholicism, in man’s practical allegiance 





to Catholicism, lies all the world’s hope, and even of our allies—the fact 
must be faced—how many are there who can welcome such a statement 
as this? Our friends may not admit the validity of our supernaturally 
acquired knowledge: we cannot, as reasonable beings, act as though we 
did not possess it. And we must at least state our case, for it is the case 
of Christ. This is a day when, on all sides, we hear exhortations to faithful 
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iction | witness : we should be false to our own duty to witness did we not testify 
vorld, | to the reality and the necessity and the primacy of the Supernatural. 
land Those truths of religion which can be learnt through the use of natural 
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reason only, and the precepts of the Natural Law—those rules for conduct 
which follow from the very nature of man and of his subordination to his 
Creator—these are indeed a singularly precious element of the Christian 
tradition. Nay, more, it is only by means of God’s supernatural revelation 
through Christ Our Lord that they come to be known by the generality 
of mankind and are preserved intact.2. These truths and precepts are not, 
of course, in themselves the Christian religion, but they are something 









rming | which the religion revealed in and by Our Lord presupposes and to which 
world, | His religion gives completeness. The new revealed religion amplifies these 
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natural truths and precepts, permeates and suffuses them with the divine 
life of grace. Today this body of fundamental knowledge is in danger of 
disappearing from men’s minds, and we cannot in conscience hesitate to 
welcome any effort to preserve or restore that knowledge. Here is a valuable 
aid to the real well-being of mankind, and, still more, a real if remote 
beginning of the desiderated movement towards the Christianization of 














Law to} the world. It yet remains necessary to keep in mind continuously the 
“all his] Catholic teaching—which all experience confirms as true—that the natural 
Natural 








1 It is Pius XII who notes this “‘. . . when men lose their faith in religion a darkness 
falls on them . . . all the rules and canons of morality . . . fall into disuse”. (Sammi 
Pontificatus, ib. p. 13.) 








=n, from 2 Cf. the teaching of the Vatican Council, Constitution de fide Catholica, 24 April, 1870, 
standard J cap. 2: “‘Huic divinae revelationi tribuendum quidem est, ut ea, quae in rebus divinis 
under af humanae rationi per se impervia non sunt, in praesenti quoque generis humani con- 
nslation, J ditione ab omnibus expedite, firma certitudine et nullo admixto errore cognosci possint.’’ 





(Denzinger, 1786.) 
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is radically, of itself, insufficient. Natural religion dies once it is divorced 
from supernatural revelation; without supernatural grace the faithful 
observance even of the Natural Law is beyond human strength. The 
strivings of men of goodwill must surely bear fruit; but that fruit will 
come only from supernatural grace. And the home of grace is the Catholic 
Church. 


Puitie HuGues. 





MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES (Canon 1020) 
A New INSTRUCTION 


. preparing candidates for the priesthood, over a course of many years, 
the writer has found repeatedly that, on the eve of ordination, some of 
the ordinandi want to know what precisely is required of them when arrang- 
ing the preliminaries of a marriage. There is only one answer to this 
question: they must know the treatise De Matrimonio. 

A similar reflection will occur to anyone reading the recent Instruction 
of the Congregation of the Sacraments, 29 June, 1941, which deals with the 
tules to be observed by parish priests in making the canonical investiga- 
tions before admitting people to the sacrament of Matrimony ; a complete 
issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XIII, 1941, pp. 297-318, is required 
for the document, and it will be found that, under one aspect or another, 
the whole doctrine and law on marriage is reviewed. 

The Instruction is too lengthy for a verbatim reprint in this journal, and 
it is felt that the clergy will best be served by giving them its substance in 
English, together with a running commentary, as was done in the case 
of two previous Instructions of the same Congregation: ‘“The Tabernacle 
and Key’’, 26 May, 1938, CLERGY REvIEW, XV, 1938, p. 170; and “‘Fre- 
quent Communion”’, 8 December, 1938, CLERGY REviEw, XVIII, 1939, 
pitt. 

The Holy See is evidently disturbed by the number of marriages invalidly 
contracted ; they have increased, are increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
A Roman canonist writing in Apollinaris, XII, 1939, p. 348, had some 
useful suggestions to make on the subject: for example, that the office of 
defensor vinculi should be strengthened in various directions, and that mar- 
tlages which are invalid from vis ef metus should, after a certain time had 
elapsed, be healed ipso iure. The present document has no drastic measures 
of this kind; it is not—except for one particular, i.e. the mibil obstat—a 
new piece of legislation ; still less does it embody, as was reported in the 
Catholic Press of this country, ‘‘a new Canon 10207. It is an instruction 
on obeying the law of that canon and, at the same time, a reproof to those 
of us who have disregarded it, since many marriages are invalidly con- 
tracted owing to culpable neglect of the law. Therefore the Sacred Con- 
gregation underlines, explains and amplifies the requirements of this canon ; 
instructions previously given are recalled, especially those of 4 July, 1921, 
ad 15 August, 1936; and Ordinaries are invited to issue to their clergy 
whatever directions seem appropriate to local conditions. 

This latter point is, in many respects, the key to a right understanding 
of the document. A superficial examination of its contents is, at first 
‘ight, rather discouraging, both for the laity who want to get married and 
for the clergy who are seeing them safely through the process; for the 
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parties .are viewed with such suspicion, and there are so many enquiries, 
oaths, certificates, consultations, registers, letters, photographs, etc., 
required, that one is almost tempted to say with the disciples in Masthew 
xix, 10: “‘If the case of a man with his wife be so, it is not expedient to 
marry.’’ Some who have examined the document have suggested that 
it is meant chiefly for Italy, and there are undoubtedly one or two portions 
of it, omitted in this survey, which refer only to that country. But the 
special regulations for Italy arising from the Lateran Treaty are set out in 
an earlier Instruction, 1 July, 1929 (A.A.S., xxi, p. 351 seq.), and, although 
Italy is included in the present document, it is quite certain that the Sacred 
Congregation is here addressing the whole Church. It must be observed, 
however, in mitigation of the rigour of its terms, that the Congregation 
leaves to local Ordinaries, in all but one point, the application of this 
Instruction, since it is their obligation, from Canon 1020, §3, to make rules 
for the investigation of all marriages within their dioceses. The purpose 
of the Instruction is, therefore, to strengthen the hands of local Ordinaries 
by furnishing suitable regulations for the proper examination of parties 
about to be married.} 

In the case of mixed marriages, indeed, in this country, the fact is that 
out local legislation is already often more exacting than the recommenda- 
tions contained in this document. 

There are many reasons accounting for its length. The Sacred Con- 
gregation has omitted nothing which has a bearing, however remote, on 
the validity of the contract, and this entails references to Concordats for 
countries where agreements have been made between the Holy See and the 
civil government. It entails also a reference to the law of Canons 1094- 
1103 on the form of the contract and particularly on the “‘competence” 
of the priest to witness marriages validly and lawfully. We learn, with 
some surprise, that the Congregation has frequent experience of marriages 
invalid through defect of form owing to the absence of witnesses ; it is 
less surprising to find that invalidity often arises through the priest lacking 
proper delegation, since the law is somewhat intricate. 

The text of the Instruction is divided into twelve paragraphs, and it is 
followed by five Appendices, containing questionnaires to be addressed to the 
parties, and formularies for official use. Since the arrangement follows 
fairly closely. that contained in the three sections of Canon 1020, it will be 
convenient to summarize the more important items by adopting this three- 
fold division. 





1N. 3: “. .. Instructionem, qua adiutricem praebendo manum Revimis Ordinariis, 
quibus hoc onus ex §3 relati can. 1020 incumbit, eis suppeditaret idoneas normas ad 
nupturientium examen rite diligenterque explendum. Quaestiones, nupturientibus 
seorsum proponendae, confectae reperiuntur in Appendice (Adleg. I) huius Instructionis, 
salva Ordinatio variandi facultate, articulos demendo vel addendo pro matrimoniorum 
nullitatis aut illiceitatis usitatioribus tationibus, quas in sua dioecesi contingere com 
peterit, spectatis personarum ac temporum adiunctis,” 
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§1 (INsTRUCTION N. 4) 





Canon 1020, §1: “PAROCHUS CUI IUS EST ASSISTENDI MATRIMONIO, 
OPPORTUNO ANTEA TEMPORE, DILIGENTER INVESTIGET NUM MATRIMONIO 
CONTRAHENDO ALIQUID OBSTET.” 


The right and the duty of investigating a marriage rests on that parish 
priest who is entitled to marry the parties, and this is the parochus sponsae, 
unless a just cause permits departure from the rule of Canon 1097, §z. But 
the parochus sponsi, either on his own initiative, or at the request of the 
bridegroom or of the parochus sponsae, should also examine the man in order 
to make quite sure that he is free to marry; the result of his investiga- 
tion, together with such necessary documents as the baptismal certificate, 
should be sent as soon as possible to the parochus sponsae. When the parish 
priests belong to different dioceses, the transmission of these documents 
should be done through the diocesan curia of the parochus sponsi, and this 
curia should also issue a certificate of the man’s freedom to marry; similarly, 
if it is the parochus sponsi who is assisting at the marriage, the documents 
from the parochus sponsae should be transmitted through the diocesan curia 
of the latter. 

It is the desire of the Congregation that, before assisting at any marriage, 
the parochus should obtain a nihil obstat from the episcopal curia, but when- 
ever the parish priests belong to different dioceses this nihil obstat is definitely 
otdered.1 The curia shall require from the parochus seeking a nihil obstat 
ill the pre-matrimonial documents together with a completed official form 
tecording all the necessary information. The form will be used by the curia 
in granting a nibil obstat and by the parochus in sanctioning the marriage 
tsewhere of one his own subjects; it must be deposited in the archives 
of the parish where the marriage is contracted. 

Since the curial nihil obstat is not merely recommended but ordered, 
whenever the parish priests belong to different dioceses, we give here the 
text of the form referred to, which is printed as Appendix V. 
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1N. 4,@: “Haec S. Congregatio autem valde exoptat ut, antequam parochus ad matti- 
nonii assistentiam procedat, licentiam suae Curiae, quam nihil obstat nuncupant, con- 
quatur : id vero praecipit cum nupturientium parochi sunt diversae dioecesis. 

rdinariis, | “Quo accuratius in re tam gravi procedatur, Curia Episcopalis prorsus exigat ut 
ormas ad §°fochus, cui licentia (nibil obstat) danda est, ad Curiam ipsam mittat opportuno antea 
irientibus *mMpore documenta omnia praematrimonialia una cum exemplari, cuius specimen in 
ructionis, | \ppendice (Alleg. V) invenitur, omnibus notitiis ibi requisitis praedito. Hoc autem 
soniorum i prout in eadem cautum est, utatur sive Curia in concedendo nihil obstat, sive 
ere cof chus in concedenda sacerdoti, legitima ceterum facultate praedito, licentiam assistendi 
| matrimonio extra paroeciam forte contrahendo; illudque dein caute asservetur in 
ithivo paroeciali loci, ubi nuptiae initae sunt.” 

Vol. xxi 
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PAROECIA... DIOECEsIS . . 


Status documentorum Curiae Episcopali exhibitorum pro matrimonio 
ineundo inter : 


sponsum .. .! sponsam . . .} 

filium .. . (nomen paitris). filiam .. . (nomen patris). 
commorantis in loco. . . commorantis in loco... 
et . . . (nomen et cognomen matris). et . . . (nomen et cognomen matris), 
commorantis.in loco. . . commorantis in loco... 
professionis (sponsi). . . . professionis (sponsae) . . . 
natum loco. . . natam loco... 

dinecepis ‘abe dioecesis . . . 

die’... die... 

baptizatum in paroecia... baptizatam in paroecia.. . 
tists OR eid. 

confirmatum die .. .? confirmatam die .. .? 
viduume... viduame... 


domicilum aut commorationem ha- domicilium aut commorationem ha- 
bentem (sponsum) in paroecia.. . bentem (sponsam) in paroecia. .. 


Status libertatis 
3 


Publicationes canonicae peractae sunt die. . .4 


Publicationes civiles (bi hae iure concordatario praecipiuntur) peractat 
sunt die. . .4 


Dispensatio ab impedimento.. . 


Eoco .. . @ie «.. . Mense.... « GhRO.... 
L. m& S. 


Parochus 


1In Italia si nominum intercedat disparitas inter actum baptismi et actum civilem, 
ambo nomina referantur (cf. Instruzione della S.C della Disciplina dei Sacramenti, 1 lugli 
1929, alleg. III, mod. I, nota 1). 

Prout desumitur ab adnotatione in actu baptismi, aut a documento aut a iureiurando, 

* Heic adnotetur unde libertas sponsorum comprobetur, utrum nempe ab examine 
testium, a iureiurando suppletorio, a documentis viduitatis, sententiae nllitatie, dispen- 
sationis super rato, aut a siatihies argumentis simul sumptis, quo in casu haec singillatim 
enumerentur. 

* Aut dispensatae. 
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Visis documentis huic Curiae exhibitis ibique asservatis (Prot. n: . . .) 
ee ee te we. mibil obstat quominus matrimo- 
nium, de quo supra, contrahatur, servatis de iure adhuc servandis. 
Loco... die... meme... nm... 


onio 






L. & S. 


Cancellarius Curiae 






: Ordinarius 
tris). 











Nihil obstat ex parte parochi infrascripti quominus extra suam 
paroeciam matrimonio, de quo supra, assistat sacerdos legitima facultate 
praeditus, servatis de iure servandis.® 


Loco... die...mense...anno... 


L. & S. 





>m ha- Parochus 























IM ess 
Matrimonium, de quo supra, celebratum est die . . . mense’.. . 
anno... in ecclesia... loci... dioecesis . . . coram me infta- 
eractaey, SCtIpto. 
L. & S. 
Parochus aut sacerdos delegatus 
1 civilem, Advertatur—Hic documentorum status, notitiis omnibus ibidem 
i, 1 gl) requisitis et signis authenticitatis rite munitus, tradatur parocho alienae 
reiurando,| Patoeciae, ubi matrimonium forte celebrandum sit, saltem triduo ante 
> examint} eius celebrationem. 
is, disper: be 
singillatin 


* Uti patet, licentia haec, prout cavetur in can. 1097, §1, n. 3, conceditur ad liceitatem 
tanttim a. parocho cui ius esset assistendi matrimonio, 
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The duty of making a canonical investigation is a grave one, and should | 01 
normally be done by the parish priest personally, even though he is morally | S. 
certain that no objections to the marriage exist. In addition to the points | 1 
outlined in Canon 1020, §2, to be dealt with infra, the matter to be investi- | 3° 
gated comprises everything which may reveal an obstacle to the marriage. | 8 
The enquiry must be discreetly conducted, particularly when the good | ne 
name of the parties is affected, and the two persons should be examined 
separately. ex 

Their baptism and confirmation must be established by recent docu- | Vv 
ments, and the baptismal certificate should be issued within six months | fo 
of the date on which the marriage will be contracted. If the law has been | in 
observed, as required by Canon 470, §2, and art. 225, §1, of the Instruction, | is 
15 August, 1936, this certificate may also contain additional details: pre- 
vious marriage, subdiaconate, solemn vow, or previous declaration of | wl 
nullity. of 

Information should be obtained on the following points: the parishes | by 
in which banns are to be published—the age of the parties—their religion— | of 
their obligation from Canon 1099 to observe the canonical form. It may | Ins 
also be necessary to obtain documentary evidence of the death of a former 
partner—or of a nullity decree—or of a papal dissolution of a ratified non- | in 
consummated marriage. of 

If the identity of the parties is in doubt it should be established by a] wi 
certified photograph. 

me 
§2 (INSTRUCTION NN. 5-9) wh 
Canon 1020, §2: ““rUM SPONSUM TUM SPONSAM ETIAM SEORSUM ET | gre 

CAUTE INTERROGET NUM ALIQUO DETINEANTUR IMPEDIMENTO, AN Con- | dio 

SENSUM LIBERE, PRAESERTIM MULIER, PRAESTENT, ET AN IN CHRISTIANA | @f | 

DOCTRINA SUFFICIENTER INSTRUCTI SINT, NISI OB PERSONARUM QUALI- | tho 

TATEM HAEC ULTIMA INTERROGATIO INUTILIS APPAREAT.” and 

nati 

The detection of an impediment, prohibiting (Canons 1058-1066) or] 4 Jt 
invalidating (Canons 1067-1080) the marriage, public or occult, is the | 
purpose of an exhaustive questionnaire given in Appendix 1, the answers to | brie 
which—obtained on oath—should be kept in the dossier of the marriage. | the 
The remoter degrees of consanguinity and affinity are amongst the most | It is 
frequent causes of invalid marriage, since the parties themselves are usually | mar 
ignorant of the law, particularly when the civil reckoning is different. If d 
the priest suspects some relationship to exist, he should interrogate other] to n 
witnesses and relatives, under oath, as directed by Canon 1031, §1, 1;] and 
questionnaires for the purpose are given in Appendices II and III. A genea-| the 
logical tree should always be provided when a dispensation is sought from] nece 
consanguinity or affinity, and the degree should be exactly described. paris 






For the validity of a dispensation from the major impediments a canonical 
cause proportioned to the gravity of the impediment is needed, namely, 
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one of more of the causes enumerated by the writers and contained in 
S.C. de Propaganda Fide, 9 May, 1877, and S.C. de Disciplina Sacramentorum, 
t August, 1931.1 It is necessary, under pain of invalidity from Canons 
38 and 41, to verify the existence of the canonical cause before the dispen- 
sation is executed. Aetas superadulta, i.e. the 24th year completed, may 
not be used for widows. 

When teaching Christian doctrine the clergy should not neglect to 
explain the matrimonial impediments, and the faithful must be urged to 
avoid marriages within the forbidden degrees ; if there are special reasons 
for such unions, relatives and others who know of the relationship should 
inform the authorities : the tax to be paid on the occasion of a dispensation 
is never excessive and, in the case of poor people, is quite negligible. 

Special care is necessary in cases of previous marriage (/igamen), even 
when the first contract appears to be quite certainly invalid. The invalidity 
of any marriage, as Canon 1069, §2, determines, can be established only 
by a canonical proof, either of a judicial kind or by the simpler process 
of Canons 1990-1992, carried out according to the rules given in the 
Instruction, 15 August, 1936, art. 226 seq. 

From Canon 1023, §2z, the Ordinary can require banns to be published 
in every place where the parties have lived for six months since the age 
of puberty, nor should the regular publication of banns ever be dispensed 
without a lawful reason. 

The method of proving freedom to marry by administering a supple- 
mentary oath to the parties should not be used too easily ; for the difficulty 
which sometimes exists in obtaining the normal proof from documents is 
greatly lessened by seeking them directly from the diocesan curia of the 
diocese in which the parties live; if the payment of the customary tax is 
an obstacle, it should be reduced. Greater care is necessary in the case of 
those who have nowhere a domicile or quasi-domicile (vagi—Canon 91), 
and of those who, since the age of puberty, have emigrated from their 
native land ; in these cases the directions given by the Sacred Congregation, 
4 July, 1921, must be strictly observed. 

The parochus must be assured that the parties, and particularly the 
bride, are marrying of their own free will, especially when it appears that 
the marriage has been arranged in order to escape some civil penalty. 
It is well known that vis e¢ metus is one of the commonest causes of invalid 
marriage. 

A sufficient knowledge of Christian doctrine is required in those about 
to matry; amongst other things the parties must appreciate the holiness 
and the indissolubility of marriage. Unless the priest is already aware that 
the parties are sufficiently informed, they should be interrogated and, if 
necessary, taught the elements ; but should they decline to be taught, the 
parish priest must not refuse to assist at their marriage. Cf. Canon 1066 


1 Fontes, n. 4890, and Ciercy Review, II, 1931, p. 550. 
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and Codex Commission, 2-3 June, 1918: “‘Quodsi renuant, non est locus eos 
respuendi a matrimonio ad normam canonis 1066.” 

It must unfortunately be admitted that, in these days, it is possible for 
ill-disposed persons, relying on some acquaintance with canon law, to 
marty with suspensive or voiding conditions which can afterwards be 
invoked for the purpose of repudiating the marriage and contracting a 
fresh one. Therefore, in places where it is judged to be expedient, the 
bishops may require special measures to be taken, probing the real intention 
of the parties, pointing out the consequences of a sacrilegious contract and 
indicating the habitual state of sin resulting therefrom. The priest must 
refuse to assist at a marriage if it transpires that the parties are marrying 
with an immoral condition or intention ; should he succeed in persuading 
them to give an unqualified matrimonial consent, the parochus must record 
-this change of mind in a signed statement to be included in the dossier of the 
marriage. If, in the priest’s judgement, a proposed condition is good and 
lawful, he must refer the matter to the Ordinary and abide by his decision. 


§3 (INSTRUCTION, NN. II AND 12) 
Canon 1020, §3: ‘‘ORDINARII LOCI EST PECULIARES NORMAS PRO 
HUIUSMODI INVESTIGATIONE DARE.” 


The Instruction concludes by calling the attention of Ordinaries to the 
following points : 

There is, firstly, the case where one or both of the parties belong to a 
parish other than that of the parochus who assists at the marriage. The 
law of Canons 470, §2, and 1103, §2z, requires the fact of marriage to be 
entered in the baptismal register. The priest, therefore, who assists at the 
marriage should, as soon as possible, acquaint the parish priest of the 
place where the parties were baptized, and he should insist on being informed 
that the entry has been duly made in the baptismal register of that place, 
a certificate to this effect being included in the dossier of the marriage. 

We have next the case where the parties have obtained a declaration 
of nullity or a papal dissolution of a ratified non-consummated marriage. 
The fact, and whatever prohibitions of future marriage accompany it, 
should be communicated to the parochus in whose register the marriage was 
entered, in order that these subsequent developments may be inscribed 
both in the matrimonial and in the baptismal registers. If the baptism was 
elsewhere, he must inform the parochus of the place of baptism about these 
developments, and must assure his own Ordinary that this has been done. 

There is, moreover, the question of correct registration when a person 
is born in one parish and baptized in another, or baptized within the parish 
of origin in a church which enjoys, as in Canon 774, §1, the right to a font 
cumulatively with the parish church. The baptismal entry should be 
made not only in the register of the church of baptism but also in the parish 
register of the place of origin. The parochus, or rector of the church of 
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baptism, must inform, as soon as possible, the parochus of the place of 
origin, and the latter must inscribe in his own register all the details required 
by Canon 777. The Sacred Congregation has thus settled the disputed 
question of registration which oftei arises when a parish priest baptizes a 
child born elsewhere. It has always been necessary for the parochus of the 
place of origin to be informed of the baptism of one of his subjects, as 
noted in this Review, XVI, 1939, p. 70; the Sacred Congregation has now 
directed that, in addition to being informed, he should enter the baptism 
in his own parish register. 

The law of Canon 470, §2, which requires marriage, subdiaconate and 
solemn vow to be entered in the baptismal register is clearly a great safe- 
guard against invalid marriages; for when the baptismal certificate is 
produced, on the occasion of a marriage, the possibility of the existence of 
certain impediments will be at once apparent. Ordinaries are reminded 
of the sanction of Canon 2283 which can be applied to those who neglect 
to keep their registers accurately ; they are also urged to cause these registers 
to be inspected, at least annually, each entry being marked by the examiner 
as inspected ; finally, they are required to record their observance of this 
Instruction, and particularly the visitation of registers, in their Annual Report 
on Marriage Causes. 


* * * * 


We are of the opinion that the normal rule of promulgation of laws 
given in Canon 9 is scarcely applicable at the present time, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Moreover, with the one 
exception of the wibil obstat, the new requirements contained in this 
Instruction are left to the option of local Ordinaries. For the most part, 
however, the Sacred Congregation has merely called attention to laws which 
are already of obligation, insisting on them being observed. The clergy 
will continue, with their accustomed diligence, to ensure that persons 
about to marry are free from all impediments, and the terms of the Instruc- 
tion will be of great assistance to them in appreciating the law on the subject. 
But, in our view, they may await the directions of their own Ordinaries 
before regarding any of its sew provisions, including the nihil obstat, as being 
of strict obligation. 

The marriages amongst themselves of non-Catholics, who are not 
bound by the canonical form, are always liable to invalidity for a variety of 
reasons, and with these the Sacred Congregation is not directly concerned in 
the present document. But, if all the provisions of this Instruction are ob- 
served, it will become almost impossible for a marriage coram ecclesia to be 
contracted invalidly. 

E, J. MAHONEY. 





CHRIST’S MESSIANIC KINGSHIP 


i is said that John Stuart Mill sometimes referred with a touch of sar- 
casm to those people who imagined that the Bible was all one book. 
Yet it is a greater mistake to forget that the Bible has a profound unity. 
The revelation which it contains is from the One Source of all truth, and 
though written at sundry times and in divers manners, is directed to One 
Person: Christ, the Heir of all things and all ages. (Cf. Heb. i, 2.) If, 
then, we wish to grasp the fullness of New Testament teaching on the 
kingship of Christ, we cannot neglect the revelation of the royal Messiah 
given in the pages of the Old. This approach to the question gives us 
greater insight into the truth of the New Testament, and removes it from 
the plane of sheer speculation to bring it to rest on the solid ground of 
positive theology. 

Leaving aside the many rationalistic theories on Messianic prophecy, 
we can begin our subject by noting how the institution of Hebrew king- 
ship was one of the outstanding factors in its development. Until the 
time of Samuel, the national consciousness of Yahweh’s kingly sway over 
His people had neutralized the abortive experiment in human kingship 
under Gedeon. Nevertheless, even before Samuel’s day, a series of political 
crises as well as a silent social revolution were straining the religious fabric 
of the Hebrew theocracy. When it reached breaking-point, the Israelites 
came to Samuel with their demand for a king such as the other nations 
had. The whole tone of the demand showed a new concept, and that a 
purely earthly one, of the inner spirit and privileges of God’s rule. Those 
who made it implicitly voiced their weariness and dissatisfaction with 
theocratic government, as if the pressing calamities were not the result of 
their own unfaithfulness to God, but due rather to some flaw inherent in 
the existing theocracy. Their attitude was a denial of all that their history 
should have taught them. They demanded a king like the other nations 
without reference to their unique religious vocation which alone con- 
stituted their true greatness for the history of the world. 

If God had indeed granted them a king according to the terms expressed 
by their demand, it would have been a retrogression and essentially at 
variance with the supreme rule of Yahweh over His people. After many 
warnings God gave them a king, but it was kingship conformable to the 
nature of the theocracy. This divine sanction is seen in the method of 
election by lots which left the designation of the candidate in the hands of 
God, and in the other sacred ceremonies which hallowed the new kingdom 
as the medium through which the mercy-covenant of Yahweh could still 
attain its ends. 

One of these sacred ceremonies to which we have alluded was the 
anointing of the king (cf. 1 Kings ix, 16; x, 1), and it has an important 
bearing on our subject. Although the sum total of Messianic hope is not 
limited to the picture of an ideal theocratic king, it is surely significant 
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Every king is the natural head of his people and their representative 
to other powers. Even pagans saw that their king was in many ways best 
' fitted to represent them before their gods, and his good or evil deeds of a 
religious nature were the concern of all. An almost amusing illustration of 
this principle of vicarious fulfilment of duty by the king can be seen 
in the Babylonian New Year celebrations. Part of the ritual describes 
how the priests had to lead the king into the temple and beat him soundly 
with rods till he wept, so that the people might know if Bel would be 
gracious to the people or not. Without expecting such extravagances in 
Israel, we do find the common idea which was fundamental in both modes 
of thought—the idea that the king did in some way represent the people 
to God.!_ The Israelite king was not sovereign of a mere secular power, 
He was head of a holy nation, a kingdom of priests. (Cf. Ex. xix, 6, T.M.; 
Lev. xx, 24, 26.) Parallel to their election to be 2 kingdom of priests was 
his election by God to be their king, and so sum up and intensify in his own 
person their dedication to God. If he were a king who hated iniquity and 
loved righteousness, then his people and land would be blessed by Yahweh, 
If he failed in this high vocation, then both king and people would shate 
in the chastisement his sins provoked. The later disasters, both political 
and religious, which followed in the wake of those kings whose heart was 
not right with Yahweh, were God’s own grim commentary on the real 
vocation of the monarchy to represent Israel worthily in His sight. (Cf 
2 Kings xxiv, 17; 1 Par. x, 13; 2 Par. xii, 2, 12.) We know too well how 
the wickedness of many individual kings jeopardized these great designs of 
God, until there sat on the throne of David the Perfect Representative of | | 
the Invisible God to establish and uphold His kingdom with righteousness 
for evermore. 

The tragedy of so many unworthy kings might lead us to suppose that 
the sacred character of Hebrew kingship would have been lost sight of and 
so have failed to influence the trend of Messianic prophecy. That such was 
not the case was due largely to the prophecy made by Nathan to King 
David. The force of this remarkable oracle (cf. 2 Kings vii, 12-16) was to 
bind the seed and house of David irrevocably with the kingly dignity of the 
future Messiah and his kingdom. Before listening to the many echoes 
which this clear prophetic voice awoke in the hearts of believing Israel, we 
must remember that the prominence given to the kingly dignity of the 
Messiah is not uniform in all the prophets, nor the prerogative of the later 
prophets alone. Even before the institution of Hebrew kingship there 
had been the promise of a Royal Deliverer of the people of God. (Cf 
Gen. xlix, 8-12; Num. xxiv, 17.) Yet this seed of Messianic hope did 
not blossom into full beauty, until by God’s intervention the historical 


2 As this mediatorial aspect of kingship was quite prominent in the ancient Bas 
(cf. B. te Babylonien und Assyrien, p. 46 (Heidelberg, 1920), it would be interesting 
to study again the relation between the “Ebed Yahweh” prophecies and the rest of Isaias 
teaching on the Messianic king. 
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circumstances had matured which allowed it to reveal its vital power. After 
the institution of monarchy in Israel, we can draw a line through the 
teaching of the prophets, showing how the Davidic dynasty and the 
prophecies made to it have become an integral part of general Messianic 
teaching. 

Generally speaking, we find that the dawn of the Messianic era is linked 
up with the restoration of the kingdom of David. This idea is found in 
an undeveloped form in the prophecy of Amos ix, 11-15. When the day 
of Messianic hope will dispel the gloom of the nation’s sorrows, the fallen 
dynasty of David will arise again in splendour and the land be filled with 
prosperity and happiness. Micheas, too, knows that the Lord will not 
be angry nor threaten forever. After the days of humiliation the Ruler 
of His people will come from Bethlehem, the city of David. (Mic. v, 2ff.) 
Perhaps it is with his great contemporary Isaias that the culminating point 
of Old Testament teaching on the Messianic king is reached. He joins the 
good tidings of the future Anointed with the house of David in no uncer- 
tain manner. ‘“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: to them that dwelt in the shadow of death, light is risen... . For 
a Child is born unto us, and a Son is given unto us, and the government 
is upon his. shoulder, and his name shall be called wonderful, Counsellor, 
God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come. He shall sit upon the 
throne of David and upon his kingdom to establish it and strengthen it 
with judgment and justice, from henceforth and forever. The zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will perform this.’ (Is. xi, 1-10.) The writings of Jeremias 
seem to bear the title: Decline and Fall of the Jewish Monarchy. Yet in 
spite of his own sad experience of worthless kings, he looks forward eagerly 
to the Ideal Ruler whom Yahweh will send His people: ‘Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, and I will raise up to David a Just Branch. And a 
king shall reign and shall be wise, and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the earth.”’ (Jer. xxiii, 5.) Lastly, Ezechiel foretells the final restoration 
of a united Israel under one Prince-Shepherd to feed the flock of God— 
“even my servant David”. (Ez. xxxiv, 4-26.) These and many other 
similar passages of Scripture imply that in so far as the Messiah will be 
the rightful descendant of David, He will inherit as his successor the king- 
dom of the Lord on earth. 

If we turn from the Messianic king to His kingdom, we can see a rough 
parallel between some characteristics of the early Hebrew kingdom and 
some notes of the Messianic kingdom. ‘This fact not only shows some of 
the forces which moulded Messianic prophecy, but also demonstrates that 
certain aspects of later prophecy which have been attributed to non- 
Istaelitic influence, are in reality root-ideas embedded in the religious and 
historical background of Israel. It reminds us also that when the prophets 
borrowed the imagery of the past to describe the future, they were guided 
by God’s judgment of that past and the relation which He had established 
between it and the future. Not only was the Davidic kingdom a prepara- 
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tion for the ultimate kingdom of God—it itself was the kingdom of God 
in an imperfect form set up to minister to the everlasting kingdom which 
God had ever in mind. 

No Greek could speak of Athens with such passionate rapture as the 
Psalmist shows in singing the praises of the City of God, the Dwelling. 
Place of His glory. Thanks to David, Jerusalem had become the religious 
and political capital of Israel where Yahweh, through His anointed king, 
directed the destinies of the chosen race. Just as the Davidic kingdom was 
a visible monarchy with its centre in Jerusalem, so the inspired vision of 
the prophets foresees a regenerated Sion, the City of the Great King, 
whither the nations would flock in vast multitudes to walk in the paths of 
the God of Jacob. (Cf. Ps. xlvii, 2; Amos ix, 11; Is. xliv.) Im the 
Messianic psalm par excellence the Anointed of Yahweh is set up upon 
Mount Sion to rule the nations. (Ps. ii, 6-9.) Indeed this vision of an 
ideal Jerusalem as the centre of God’s abiding kingdom is such an integral 
part of all Jewish literature that it would be superfluous to insist upon 
ithere. (Cf. Is. lx; Ez. xl; Apoc. Bar. iv, 3ff; 4 Esdr. x, 27; Orac. Sibyll. 
v, 420; Test. xii patr., Dan. 5.) This insistence of the Old Testament on 
the kingdom of the Lord’s Anointed as the City of God and the Temple 
of His glory is not lost on the writers of the New Covenant. When the 
former things are passed away, they give the same significant emphagsis 
to the One City which God Himself frames and constructs on eternal 
foundations to be the New Metropolis gathering men into unique fellow- 
ship before God. (Cf. Heb. xi, 10.) To this City we are come “‘to Mount 
Sion, and to the City of the living God, and to a heavenly Jerusalem . .. 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the New Testament”. 

We have already said that God sanctioned the beginnings of Hebrew 
kingship on condition that it should serve the end of the whole Old Testa | j 
ment economy, i.e. the sanctification of the nation destined to be the channel 
of redemption for mankind. The failure of the monarchy to fulfil this 
mission constituted the political and religious tragedy of the chosen people. 
As the shadow of national sin and apostasy crept over the pages of history, 
the prophets knew with a divine conviction that the restored kingdom of 
David would be hallowed by a deeper consecration to the designs of God. 
An abundance of spiritual riches and power would be found therein to 
help men to carry out the counsels of the Most High. When the Shepherd 
and King of Israel came, then a cleansing fountain of grace and holiness 
would be poured out upon the house of David. (Cf. Zach. xii, 8-10; 
xii, 1.) The whole atmosphere of that kingdom would be one of justice 
and holiness (Amos ix, 9, 10; Is. xxix, 19-21), interior repentance and 
divine pardon (Is. i, 18; Jer. xxxi, 34; xxxiii, 38), knowledge of Yahweh 
and joy and peace (Is. xi, 1-9; xxix, 19). Only a Davidic king in whom 
all the energies of Yahweh’s transcendental kingship had become, as it 
were, incarnate would be worthy of such a kingdom (Is. x, 6; xi, 1ff). 
When the daughter of Jerusalem shall raise her eyes to her King, “‘the 
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Just and Saviour’’, she shall exult and know that the reign of moral peace 
and light has dawned. (Cf. Zach. ix, 9, 10.) 

The universality of the perfected kingdom of God is another idea con- 
stantly associated with the Messianic kingship of the prophets. In itself 
- | it was not a new idea, for from the beginning God’s divinely revealed plan 
fer the human race was essentially universal. In the Seed promised to 
Abraham all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. The gradually 
narrowing choice of the channel through which that Seed would come and 
the long period of training which followed upon it, was one part of the 
universal training of mankind for the accomplishment of the purpose of 
creation and redemption. Many have supposed that this catholicity in 
God’s purpose receded into the background and did not appear again 
until the intervention of Assyria as the rod of God’s anger. However it 
seems better to agree with Pére Desnoyers in his Histoire du Peuple Hébren, 
in thinking that the Davidic kingdom may have played its part in widening 
the horizon of religious monarchy among the Israelites. David’s was the 
first genuine Palestinian kingdom in the history of Israel. His son Solomon 
had commercial relations with the Hittite and Syrian kingdoms as well as 
Arabia and Egypt, while his ships sailed with those of Phoenicia to the 
chief ports in the Mediterranean. In this way the fortunes of Israel began 
to be involved in those of many neighbouring peoples and the prospect of 
a still wider theocracy brought to mind. If the theocratic king was the 
-| representative of Yahweh, Whose dominion overruled all nations, he 
could be considered as the first among the kings of the earth and his 
-| dominion an unlimited one. Certainly when David himself speaks of the 
king in whom all the promises of Yahweh are concentrated, the boun- 
daties of Israel melt from his sight and he sees a King to whom the heathen 
is given for an inheritance and the uttermost bounds of the earth for His 
possession. (Cf. Ps. ii, 8.) This same sweet singer of Israel gives clear 
expression to the universal dominion of the Messiah in another psalm 
(Ps. xxi, 28, 29): ‘“‘AIl the ends of the earth shall remember, and shall be 
converted to the Lord. And all the kindreds of the Gentiles shall adore in 
His sight. For the kingdom is the Lord’s and He shall have dominion 
over the nations.’ In fact the very clearness of this Messianic psalm has 
almost embarrassed some writers who hardly expected such a highly 
developed Messianic revelation at the time of David. They say that it 
probably became part of the public belief of Israel at a later date through 
the teaching of the prophets.!. This of course bears out our own con- 
tention that the prophets used some of the religious beliefs and ideals of 
David and his kingdom and gave them an ever increasing prominence and 
deeper significance. In a later psalm of strong Solomonic colouring 
(Ps. Ixxi), it is ordained that the sons of the Desert, the merchants of Tarsis, 
and the islanders of the Mediterranean must at last submit to the Monarch 
of Israel whom God will set upon His throne. 


1Cf. J. Calés, S.J., Les Livres des Psaumes, p. 275. (Paris, 1936.) 
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Henceforth the element of universality became an inseparable part of 
prophecy. According to Amos the restored kingdom of David will 
repossess the Edomites, Ammonites and Moabites conquered by him and 
they will pass under the dominion and name of Yahweh. (Amos ix, 12.) 
A still wider view of the Messiah’s kingdom is displayed in the prophecy 
of Zacharias, when he tells of the King of Peace who will speak peace 
unto the heathen and his dominion will extend unto the ends of the earth. 
(Cf. Zach. ix, 1off.) This deep conviction grew in strength under the 
shadow of Assyria and was voiced in the matchless eloquence of Isaias. His 
Weltanschauung is the truest of all. Yahweh is behind all the scenes of his- 
tory, calling generations from the beginning, and directing their destinies 
towards His world-wide purpose of salvation. The expected Root of Jesse 
will be an Ensign to the nations, a rallying-point for the hopes of all the 
world. (Cf. Is. xi, 10.) The islands afar off wait for his teaching which 
will lighten their darkness. (Cf. Is. xlii, 4.) Like a city glittering in the 
morning sun, the Davidic capital will be filled with the glory of the Lord 
and nations will come to that Light and kings to the glory of its rising. 
(Cf. Is. xlix, 26.) Finally as the throne of Yahweh endureth forever, so the 
Son of David will rule over an everlasting kingdom in an enduring covenant 
of peace. (Cf. Ez. xxxiv, 24-26.) In its purely political aspect, the 
enduring dominion promised to the house of David by oath was con- 
ditional, but in its abiding spiritual glory it was part of the sure mercies of 
David. From that Davidic line would arise the Great King, the Supreme 
High-Priest, the greatest of the Prophets. 

In the light of these very brief glimpses of some of the factors which 
helped to shape the concept of Messianic kingship in the Old Testament, 
we seem warranted in drawing the following conclusions. The Hebrew 
monarchy was instituted within the framework of the theocracy and was 
intended by God to minister to the salvation of the human race in the 
kingdom of the Anointed of Yahweh. Even the defects and failures of that 
Davidic Kingdom were used by God to awaken in men’s minds the hope 
of something transcendentally better. Nevertheless when the prophets 
try to paint the picture of that ideal future, they are led by God’s irre- 
vocable oath to David to use the colours of the past. Much of their teaching 
contains the lowly fragments of the idealized Kingdom of David. We see 
these fragments taken up and knit together by the finger of God into a 
mosaic of imperishable spiritual beauty. In the New Testament alone do 
we see the various elements of Messianic kingship in their true significance 
and vital continuity, each bearing its divinely intended part in the whole. 
For in the fullness of time what many kings and prophets had desired to see 
became a reality, and One Whom David called his ““Lord”’ sat upon the 
everlasting throne of the Father as Immortal King of Glory, the Alpha 
and Omega, the Beginning and the End. 

. ; Hucu McKay, O.F.M. 
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HOMILETICS 
Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
(All Saints—All Souls) 


(1) All Saints. “I saw a great multitude,” writes the inspired seer of 
the Apocalypse, ‘‘which no man could number, of all nations and tribes 
and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and in the sight of 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their hands.” It is this 
band of saints, nameless and numberless, which the Church honours in 
yesterday’s feast. Already soon after the persecutions of the early centuries 
the number of martyrs, many of them difficult to identify, had become so 
great that the Church instituted a feast in honour of them all. Thus, early 
in the seventh century we find Pope Boniface IV (608-615) consecrating 
the former pagan temple of the Pantheon to the honour of our Lady and 
all the martyrs. A century later a feast began to be celebrated in Rome 
during May in honour of all the saints, a feast which for economic reasons 
(the immense concourse of pilgrims at that time of the year proving more 
than the Roman food supplies could cope with) was transferred to the 
autumn. In consequence, the feast now has its appropriate place towards 
the end of the liturgical year. 

The hymn of the blessed may provide matter for fruitful reflections : 
“Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb.” 
Both the original Greek and the context indicate that this is to be taken as 
a statement rather than a greeting. It is difficult to see how the saints 
can aptly wish “‘salvation”’ to God. The meaning seems to be, “‘our salva- 
tion is due to God and to the Lamb”. The saints’ hymn is thus an eternal 
paean of praise and thanksgiving to God the Father and to the Lamb, 
acknowledging that it is not to any unaided efforts of their own but to 
God’s grace and the merits of Christ that they owe their everlasting happi- 
ness. The necessity and efficacy of grace is likewise the theme of today’s 
Epistle. “‘Brethren,”’ writes St. Paul to the Philippians, “we are confident 
in the Lord Jesus that he who hath begun a good work in you will perfect 
it unto the day of Christ Jesus.”” The whole process of our salvation is 
the work of God, nor can even the greatest of the saints claim that he has 
anything, whether in the order of nature or of grace, that he has not received. 
Even the good use of God’s gifts is itself a gift of God. Nothing could be 
more directly opposed to the modern spirit of self-sufficiency. The cult 
of the perfect “‘natural man”’, the worship of brute force and efficiency, the 
principles and methods of many modern psycho-analysts—these are some 
of the symptoms of a paganism which is the logical outcome of the 
Pelagianism of today. Self-reliance is an excellent thing if it means a 
tefusal to be led by motives of human respect and by the consideration of 
what other people do; but if it means a refusal to acknowledge our own 
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weakness, even in the order of nature, and our utter worthlessness, with- 
out God’s grace, in the only order in which man can attain his God-given 
end, then it is the contradiction of Christian humility, it is that Satanic 
pride which was the first origin of all evil. We need not be surprised to 
find that humility, the foundation of all the virtues, is the /eitmotif of the 
heavenly song of prais . 

Additional, or alternative, considerations which might be developed 
in this connection are: (1) The great number of the elect, wherein is at 
once a proof of the Redeemer’s triumph and a motive for a (restrained) 
optimism to counteract the all too frequent and depressing references to 
the multitude of the damned. (2) Their variety—ex omni tribu et lingua 
—a salutary reflection when war inclines us to an exclusively national out- 
look. (3) The intercession of the saints on our behalf; the unselfish 
happiness of the blessed, whose joy is in the salvation of others ; the power 
of that intercession, belief in which is a treasured article of our faith, and 
recourse to which is a confession of our dependence on God’s grace, a 
tribute to the sanctity of these friends of God, and a profession of faith 
in the unity of the mystical body. 


(2) All Souls. After the Church Triumphant the Church Suffering. 
The practice of commemorating the souls of the departed we know to be 
most ancient in the Church, the earliest references to it, however, indica- 
ting that (like analogous practices among the pagans) the memory of the 


dead was originally restricted to the family circle. The merit of intro- 
ducing the annual commemoration of all the faithful departed seems to 
belong to the monks of Cluny, through whose influence the practice of 
observing All Souls Day, beginning at the end of the tenth century, 
spread rapidly in the Church. The principle inspiring this annual com- 
memoration is thus beautifully formulated by St. Augustine in his De cura 
pro mortuis gerenda.... ‘‘So that those who have no parents, children, 
relatives or friends to pray for them may receive this pious service at the 
hands of the Church who is the mother of them all.’’ The occasion there- 
fore calls for a special widening of our charity. Ties of kinship, though 
they have legitimate claims upon us even in the supernatural order, give 
place tomorrow to the larger solidarity by which we are all one in Christ; 
especially let us think of those friendless souls of whom St. Augustine 
speaks. The charity thus extended to those whose only tie with us is that 
of the Precious Blood by which we are redeemed, will assuredly not go 
unrepaid ; for if the Holy Souls cannot help themselves, there is every 
reason to believe that they can help us. 

They help us by their example as well as by their prayers. They are 
our models in suffering. It was the heresy of Luther to say that the souls in 
Purgatory continually sin by complaining of their punishments. In fact they 
suffer with a joyful resignation to the will of God. How great is their 
longing to look upon God’s face we in this life shall never understand. We 
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find false compensation here in the fleeting pleasures of sense. The Holy 
Souls are shut out temporarily—yet how long the time must seem !|—from 


with- 


given 

te that which they now fully realize to be the only source of their happiness, 
sed to | the vision of the Sovereign Good, and they can find no comfort in any- 
of the | thing else. And yet they have joy in their pains. Would that we might 


imitate them in suffering the comparatively negligible sorrows of which 
we make so much! The Holy Souls see suffering in its true perspective— 


sloped 
as the penalty of their sins. We perhaps are too much inclined to see in 
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ained) } it the result of the sins of others. 
ces to ; F 
lingua (3) The Gospel, on the tribute to be paid to Caesar, offers an occasion for 
1] out- | an exhortation on the virtues of civic obedience and patriotism. The 
selfish | concluding maxim, “‘Render therefore . . .”’, may be taken as the text of 
power | disquisitions—for which Papal Encyclicals provide abundant material— 
h, and | on the rights of the Church in the Social Order, in Education and in connec- 
race, a | tion with Marriage, and on the limitations of State authority. 
' faith 
‘ Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
fering. J Y of 
to be (The Dedication of the Lateran Basilica) 
indica- 
of the (1) The Dedication of the Lateran Basilica by Pope Sylvester in the fourth 
intro- | century is regarded by the Church as an event so important that it is cele- 
ms to | brated throughout Christendom. The reason is that the Lateran Basilica, 
tice of | the cathedral church of Rome, is the mother and head of all the churches 
ntury, | of the world. Among the first of the many donations made by the Emperor 
| com- | Constantine to the Christian Church after his conversion was that of an 
Je cura | important property which had formerly belonged to the noble family of 
ildren, | the Laterani; and so the Lateran became the first fixed residence of the 
at the | Pope in Rome after freedom was granted to the Church, and the basilica 
there- | constructed near by became his cathedral. This primacy, in spite of the 
hough | fact that the Pope’s residence has now for centuries been transferred to the 
t, give | Vatican, is still retained by the Lateran Church of the Saviour and John 
christ; | the Baptist.4 
rustine Here, as in every Catholic church, the central object is the altar, and 
is that | at the Lateran the altar is of special interest. When repairs were being 
10t go 
was 1It may be worth noting, as of archaeological if not homiletic interest, that the well- 
known legend of a miraculous appearance of the countenance of our divine Saviour in 
the apse of the cathedral on the occasion of its dedication—an event supposed to be 
ey are commemorated by the famous mosaic—goes back no further than the twelfth century. 
i ie John the Deacon describing this feast in the twelfth century writes: “Est illa usque 
DUS hodie celeberrima festivitas in urbe in qua prima ecclesia publice consecrata est, et imago 
ct they Salvatoris infixa parietibus primum visibilis omni populo romano apparuit.” Given the 
s their | 8teat antiquity of the mosaic in the apse, which seems to be of the fourth century, it may 
1. We well be that the writer intends merely to state that this was the first time that a mosaic 


picture of our Lord was exposed to the gaze of the Roman people. 
Vol. xxi P 
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made to it in the time of Pope Pius IX it was found that the wooden altar 
which had been used for centuries contained another wooden altar within 
it, and this in turn another, until at length no fewer than seven layers of 
wood were revealed, the last being evidently of great antiquity and in all 
probability representing a part of the altar used by Pope Sylvester himself. 
It is suggested, without evidence but not without verisimilitude, that this 
may have even been used by the Prince of the Apostles. To-the present 
day only the Pope celebrates Mass at this truly venerable altar. 

The feast thus carries us back in spirit to the early centuries of the 
Church in Rome, and as Mass is celebrated today we are filled with a sense 
of the unbroken continuity which unites us with the days of the Apostles. 
Of this Catholic unity, embracing space as well as time, the Christian altar 
with the sacrifice that is offered upon it has always been regarded as the 
symbol and the source. Already St. Ignatius was writing in the year 106, 
“See that you use one Eucharist; for one is the flesh of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, one is the chalice unto the unity of his blood; one, too, is the 
altar, and one the bishop with his presbyters and deacons.”’ And St. Paul 
had only forty years earlier given this inspired description of the Eucharist 
as the sacrament and sacrifice of unity: ‘“The chalice of benediction which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? And the bread 
which we break, is it not the partaking of the body of the Lord? For we 
being many are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread.”’ The 
altar derives its unity from the one body of Christ, the same which Sylvester 
made truly present upon that ancient table so jealously preserved within 
the Lateran altar, the same which St. Peter offered, the same of which 
Jesus said, ‘“This is my body . . . take ye and eat.”” 

The mind passes naturally to the consideration that the unity of man- 
kind for which Christ prayed at the Last Supper is conspicuously lacking 
at the present day. The reason can only be that men have not yet rallied 
to, or have departed from, the altar of the Eucharist which is its source. 
The bond that unifies all men is grace, the life of God himself, and of this 
divine life the Eucharist is the sacrament. The characteristic activity of 
the life of grace is charity, the love of God and our neighbour, the fulfil- 
ment of God’s commandments in our relations with Him and with our 
fellow men. Christ advocated no particular form of government, He 
taught no political system, He formulated no scheme of economics. He 
went deep to the heart of things, knowing what was in man. He saw sin 
as the one obstacle to human concord, and from sin He redeemed us, uniting 
all men to God in Him by grace and charity. The Church gives echo to 
His voice. Politicians may fix the boundaries of states, make and enforce 
laws for the right government of peoples, foster peace and friendship 
among nations by the means of which they dispose ; economists may study 
the laws of supply and demand with a view to ensuring the material pros- 
perity of mankind. The Church has received from Christ, and will ever 
fulfil, the high office of inculcating those Christian principles of morality 
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upon which all human laws, pacts and agreements must ultimately rest, 
principles which all derive from the great commandment of charity, love 
of God and love of our neighbour. The mission of the Church is to sanc- 
tify, and by sanctifying to unify. And the source of all sanctity, the centre 
of unity, is Jesus Christ, God and man, truly, really and substantially 
present on our altar in the most august Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


(2) The Epistle of the Sunday, in words perhaps difficult for the preacher 
to make his own, presents the writer as an example to be imitated by his 
readers. An easier approach to St. Paul’s subject is by way of his condem- 
nation of those Christians who fail to edify: “Many walk, of whom I 
have told you often (and now tell you weeping) that they are enemies of 
the cross of Christ.’ It is not over heretics but over unworthy Christians 
that the Apostle laments ; and it is noteworthy that they are stigmatized 
not merely as lukewarm partisans of Christ but as positive enemies of His 
cross. Those who give full rein to their evil desires (“whose god is their 
belly’’) belie the name of Christian which they bear, a name which obliges 
them to carry the cross, or to mortify themselves, “‘carrying about with 
themselves’’, to use St. Paul’s forcible expression, “‘the death of Christ in 
their bodies”. But in so acting they not only fail to give glory to the name 
of Christian, they do positive harm to the cause of Christ; for they are a 
scandal to others. As example is more effective than word, they preach a 
most eloquent sermon against the gospel of Christ and so show themselves 
truly enemies of His cross. The fact that much is expected of Catholics is a 
proof that the high standards required by the Church of her children are 
well known; indeed it is not uncommonly said that they are more than 
human nature can be expected to attain. This observation is true; it is 
the teaching of the Church that we cannot keep God’s law, even so far as 
the precepts of nature are concerned, without the help of God’s grace. The 
backslidings of Catholics thus help to confirm the suspicion that our high 
standards are nothing else than a pretence. But much more is the good 
example of their lives a living testimony to the truth of their profession 
and to the efficacy of God’s grace. 






































Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


(Sixth after the Epiphany) 








(1) Epistle. Perhaps the most remarkable passage in this Epistle is 
the last phrase, in which St. Paul gives a summary description of the Chris- 
tian life. In contrast to their previous worship of idols, the Thessalonians 
now ‘‘serve the living and true God, and wait for His Son from heaven . . . 
Jesus, who hath delivered us from the wrath to come”. The Christian 
state of mind is thus seen to be pre-eminently one of expectancy. The 
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eyes of the Christian are not upon the passing shadows of this earth, where 
he has no abiding city ; they are turned to the Second Coming of Jesus from 
heaven. Elsewhere St. Paul graphically urges this attitude of detachment 
from the things of earth: ‘‘The time is short. It remaineth that they who 
have wives be as if they had none; and they that weep as though they 
wept not ; and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced not ; and they that 
buy as though they possessed not ; and they that use this world as though 
they used it not. For the fashion of this world passeth away.” (1 Cor. vii, 
29-31.) Whether St. Paul, or his readers, believed the end of the world 
to be imminent—as indeed they apparently hoped it to be—is not relevant. 
The point is that the Christian is urged to look forward eagerly to the 
world to come. He is not to seek his happiness on this earth ; if he did he 
would be of those who lose their life in seeking it. He must seek first 
the kingdom of God. This does not mean neglect of worldly duties and 
obligations ; indeed it is only by fulfilling these that we can attain the 
kingdom of God. Nor does it mean that there can be no earthly happi- 
ness or contentment. What it does mean is that if we seek such happiness 
for its own sake it will elude us. We shall attain it only in seeking the 
heavenly. ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ It is well to ask ourselves how far we are 
from this Christian ideal of spiritual detachment. 

Joined with this Christian feeling of expectancy there should be a note 
of quiet confidence : The Christian looks for the coming of Jesus, who has 
delivered us from the wrath to come. He who is to judge us is He who 
has already saved us. He has already saved us by putting at our disposal 
all that we need in order to save ourselves. This is the firm ground of 
Christian hope: the power of the grace of Christ. The contention that 
‘Christianity has failed’? can have no real meaning for us. Christianity 
cannot fail, for Christianity is the very life of God made accessible to us 
through the merits of Jesus Christ. If failure there is it is the failure of men 
to make that life their own, to have recourse to those life-giving sacraments 
which are the channels of God’s grace—that grace without which man 
cannot even reach his full stature as man, still less achieve his destiny as a 
son of God. Each of us must say Mea culpa. But none can blame Chris- 
tianity for the present state of the human race without a sin savouring of 
that blasphemy against the Spirit which is not forgiven either in this world 
or in the world to come. 


(2) Gospel. The parable of the leaven may be used to emphasize the 
fact, so often forgotten, that the work of the Catholic Church in this world 
is concerned with the souls of men and not, primarily, with political and 
international affairs. As the leaven works from within, so does the Catholic 
Church bring about the renewal of society by a mysterious supernatural 
action upon the souls of individuals. This is not to say that the Church 
is to be denied all influence upon matters social and political. Secularism, 
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indeed, is the source of all the present trouble. The ethical principles of 
which the Church is the authentic custodian and interpreter have their 
application in the social and international sphere, and recent Popes have 
insistently preached these to the world in their Encyclicals. But those 
principles remain sterile so long as they are not put into practice. Hence 
the way to a Christian society and to a Christian comity of nations lies 
through the slow process of the Christianization of individuals ; and this 
process is an interior renewal of man’s nature by grace. Clearly, then, the 
first step towards the sanctification of society is the sanctification of our- 
selves. Only if Catholics are themselves sanctified can they perform their 
function as the leaven of the world. 



















Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 






(1) Epistle. ‘‘We give thanks to God the Father who hath made us 
worthy to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light ; who hath delivered 
us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of his love.’’ This prayer of thanksgiving, which St. Paul puts 
on the lips of the Colossians, may be understood to have reference to the 
joys of heaven (‘‘the lot of the saints in light’’) to which they may look for- 
ward after death, and to the everlasting punishments of hell (“‘the power 
of darkness”’) from which Christ has delivered them. But one is tempted 
to suggest that their thankfulness is not only for a blessing which they 
hope to receive in the future, but also for an unspeakable benefit which 
they already possess. It seems certain that the majority of the Christians 
of Colossus were converts from paganism, and to those who appreciate 
what paganism meant (the preacher may here take the opportunity of 
explaining it) it will seem no exaggeration to contrast the happy condition 
of Christian converts with their former misery as the lot of the “‘saints 
(the faithful) in light’? with the unhappy state of those who had been 
enslaved by the power of darkness. The kingdom of the beloved Son is 
thus understood to be the Church on earth, to which God’s grace has 
admitted them. 

Our converts today are especially edifying in their appreciation of the 
great grace which God has granted them in the blessing of the Catholic 
faith; their example in this respect is a providential grace to “‘born” 
Catholics who are inclined to take their blessings too much for granted. 
Cases will be rare in which our converts find the contrast so striking as 
did the Colossians, but they will all tell you that after their years of doubt 
and uncertainty the grace of faith came to them as a flash of light in the 
darkness. ‘Those who have never known the darkness are perhaps less 
grateful than they should be for the boon of the light. It may even be 
that many a Catholic dwells in the light with his eyes only half-open to it, 
unconscious of the richness of the faith which is his. (A few words would 
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not be out of season here on the obligations of the Catholic in regard of 
the gift of faith. Not only must he avoid temptations against the faith, 
such as the reading of anti-Catholic literature, not only must he pray for an 
increase of faith, but he is bound to ensure that his mental development in 
secular branches of study shall be accompanied by parallel development 
in the knowledge of his religion. If he feels difficulties regarding the 
truths of his faith it is his duty to inquire of those who are able to solve 
them. There can be little doubt that much of the leakage from the Church 
is due to a culpable lack of knowledge—culpable because the ordinary 
means of information on this important matter, whether they be Catholic 
books, pamphlets, sermons or instructions, have been culpably neglected.) 
The Catholic who knows little of his faith is likely to have little appreciation 
of the blessing of being a Catholic. 

Gratitude for the grace of being a Catholic must not be allowed to 
degenerate into the notoriously unacceptable prayer of the Pharisee (Luke 
xviii, 10-12). It will do so only if we succumb to the temptation of 
Pharisaic formalism (“I go to Mass on Sundays ; I keep the laws of abstin- 
ence; I put my coin in the collection-plate . . .””) from which Catholics 
are not immune. The best thanksgiving for the grace of the faith lies 
in the care with which we treasure it, and in the assiduity with which we 
have recourse to the means of grace which the Catholic Church alone 
provides. 


(2) Gospel. In many periods of the world’s history, perhaps in every 
one of them, the gospel of today has tempted the preacher to speculate on 
the near approach of the consummation of all things. The present state 
of the world may prompt him to do likewise today; if so, he has as 
much reason as his predecessors, perhaps more. But more profitable and 
more convincing is meditation on the shortness of the span which remains 
for each individual, especially in days when sudden death is the lot of so 
many of our countrymen. One might have expected so universal an 
imminence of danger to result in a correspondingly general religious revival. 
In point of fact it is a testing time of our faith. Those whose faith is weak 
will be moved to cling the closer to earthly pleasures while they may. 
Only those strong in faith will hear in these perilous occasions the insistent 
voice of Christ : ‘‘What I say to you I say to all: Watch.” 


First Sunday of Advent 


(1) It is now the hour for us to rise from sleep. It is not only at this season, 
evidently, but at all times that we must be on the alert, but the Church 
takes occasion from the beginning of a new liturgical year to arouse us 
once again and to warn us against the dangers of spiritual lethargy. ‘‘Excita, 
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ard of | quaesumus, Domine”? may be taken as the watch-word of this season of 
- faith, | Advent. 
for an The prayer to God that men may be given sleep and rest is reserved by 
rent in | the liturgy to the Mass and Office for the Dead. And in fact it is only 
pment | when we are dead that God intends us to have rest. Man’s life on earth 
ng the | must be a time of constant vigilance and activity, and the blessing which 
» solve | we pray for at death—the sleep of the mind and spirit—is precisely the 
“hurch | danger against which we must be ever on our guard during life. ‘Watch 
‘dinary | ye and pray.” 
atholic The symptoms of this spiritual sleepy sickness are familiar enough. 
lected.) | We become apathetic to our religious duties: attendance at Mass tends to 
ciation } lose all other significance than that of being the fulfilment of a duty; con- 
fession with its unchanging catalogue of sins is an indication of the little 
ved to | or no progress that we are making; we are inclined to court temptation 
(Luke | and the occasions of sin; self-denial and mortification are forgotten—in a 
‘ion of | word, we find ourselves too comfortable in this world and more at home 
abstin- } in it than we ought to be. 
itholics It is easy, the easiest of all things, to fall into this state. Earthly pleasures 
ith lies | —and even in war-time,so determined are we in our search, earthly pleasures 
1ich we }| can be got—are a soporific that deadens our appreciation of the things 
1 alone | of the spirit. And even apart from any pleasures that material things have 
to offer, all the contacts of our daily lives—the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, the work we do, and, above all, the worries and anxieties of our 
n every | very livelihood—are such as to distract our attention from the higher 
late on | claims of the spiritual order. In beings such as we are, composed of body 
nt state | and soul, common sense as well as our religion requires that we maintain 
has as | the primacy of the spiritual; yet the fact remains that our material needs 
ble and | insistently demand to be satisfied first. This natural stress or tension 
remains | between the material and the spiritual in us (called by the theologians 
ot of so | “concupiscence”’), a tension which cannot be overcome without the help 
srsal an | of God’s grace, is the original source of that spiritual lethargy against 
revival. | which the Church warns us today. 
is weak The remedy, under God’s grace, against this sleepiness of the spirit 
ey may. } is to be constantly stimulating our interest in the things that count. Vigi- 
insistent | lance to our own weaknesses and faults; vigilance to the dangers and 
temptations that beset us on every side; vigilance to the needs, spiritual 
and temporal, of our fellowmen ; and, above all, vigilance to opportunities 
of doing something in the service of God. Most salutary of all is the 
reflection that ‘‘the night cometh, when no man can work’. And it is to 
remind us of this that the Gospel of this Sunday has been chosen. 
$ season, (2) The Sundays of Advent offer a useful opportunity for sermons on 
Church | various aspects of the Incarnation. Abundant material for general dis- 
rouse us J courses on the subject may be found in the Summa Contra Gentiles, book IV, 
‘*Excita, J chapter 54. Here what may be called the various harmonies of the Incar- 
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nation are set.forth in a way which lends itself easily to homiletic treatment. 
These are some of the points which St. Thomas develops in this invaluable 
chapter : 

(a) The Incarnation is a reminder to us of the dignity of human nature, 
inasmuch as God has vouchsafed to assume it. All the activities of human 
nature are henceforth sanctified since God has himself deigned to perform 
them in His own Person. 

(b) The Incarnation is a stimulus to our faith, hope and charity. To 
our faith, because God himself has come to teach us in human language. 
To our hope, because God who has given us His own Son can surely refuse 
us nothing. To our charity, because by the Incarnation God has become 
one of us, so making it easier for us to love him: “‘ut per hunc in invisibilium 
amorem rapiamur’’. 

(c) Through the Incarnation we are given a divine example of what a 
man ought to be: ‘“‘Exemplum dedi vobis, ut quemadmodum ego feci, ita 
et vos faciatis.”’ 


G. D. SmirH. 
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DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
] 
TEACHING THE PAGAN MIsSIONS 


—" this let children especially and consecrated virgins be invited 
and urged. We desire that in every orphanage, in boys’ schools and 
colleges and likewise in all houses of Religious Women there should ascend 
to Heaven daily prayer that the Divine Mercy may descend upon so many 
unhappy beings, upon those teeming pagan peoples. For what can the 
Heavenly Father deny to the prayers of the innocent and pure of life ?”’ 
(Pius XI. Encl. Rerum Ecclesiae.) 

The duty of teaching devotion to the Pagan Missions in our schools 
is a sacred one. It is a solemn trust given to us by the Vicar of Christ. 
It is an integral part of the training of our children in their Christian duty: 
“in the first place, they ought to give heed by what holy law they are 
bound to help the sacred missions to the heathen. For God ‘gave to every 
one of them commandment concerning his neighbour’ (Eccles. xvii, 12), 
and this command is more binding according as the need of the neighbour 
is greater. But what class of men is in graver need of brotherly aid than 
the heathen, who, since they know not God, are bound by blind and un- 
bridled lusts and enslaved in the worst kind of slavery, that of the devil ?” 
(Benedict XV. Encl. Maximum Illud.) It is an essential part of their under- 
standing of the Church itself—‘‘For unto no other end does the Church 
exist than that by extending the Kingdom of Christ throughout the world 
she may cause all men to share in redemption and salvation.’’ (Ibid.) 

Such considerations outline our duty, but the teachers who perform 
this duty conscientiously will find that teaching the missions will help 
enormously the rest of their teaching of religion. In fact, the more they 
interweave their teaching of the missions with their ordinary teaching the 
easier the latter becomes. The mission fields supply an aura of romance 
even to the simplest lesson. The rite of Baptism seems more interesting 
when taught from the picture of the Baptism of an Indian papoose ; Con- 
firmation seems more vivid when the recipient is a Zulu chieftain ! 

To the adult the conversion of England is a sacred and holy crusade. 
Its quiet and unspectacular development through prayer and hidden labour 
is an interesting objective for his prayers and devotions just as he reads 
for his entertainment quiet tales of the Sussex hills or novels of the labyrin- 
thine workings of the human mind. The child still wants adventure stories. 
To him the romance of the conversion of the world makes more appeal. 
Untamed peoples, savage customs, barbaric rites, exotic scenery, fantastic 
clothes and primitive housing, all the stuff of the ‘“‘thriller”’ is the background 
against which he can best learn the struggles and triumphs of the Cross of 
Christ. The glory of belonging to the Church of Christ, the duties of the 
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“soldier of Christ”’, take on new colour and meaning when he realizes that 
he is part of all this, that he can and does share in it all, that this is what 
“‘being a Catholic’? means. 

Teaching the Pagan Missions, however, does not mean merely drawing 
on the mission fields for suitable anecdotes and pictures to illustrate our 
ordinary lessons. Systematic teaching of the purpose, the work and the 
needs of the missions should be a part of the Senior School work. The 
teaching of Catholic Geography should accompany the teaching of Human, 
Political or Physical Geography as a matter of course. It is easy for the 
teacher to obtain the vital Catholic statistics of any part of the world. A 




















few minutes spent with the Catholic Encyclopaedia will give him most of the } lov 
facts and the rest can be supplied by casual reading of the missionary } the 
publications. As a country’s geography is being taught in secular instruc- 
tion hours, its more vital needs should be discussed in the religion period. } wl 
In this way children acquire knowledge of what we may call the ‘‘facts of } ha 
the missions’. They learn of the places where ‘‘the harvest indeed is § he 
great but the labourers are few’”’ and they can appreciate better the task of ct 
the labourers when they see it in its setting of the physical nature of the | th 
country and the character and customs of the people. tc 
The detail of the work of the missionaries can best be taught by taking | si 
some particular missionary endeavour and making it the subject of a special | u 
study. A brief outline of this history of the missions in the country and | 1 





the difficulties of the early missionaries can be followed by an examination 
of the present missionary activities. Plenty of material for this sort of 
work can be gathered from the excellent publications of the C.T.S., the 
various missionary periodicals and the Catholic Press. From these, pictures 
and maps can be gathered by the teacher and the children for making 
booklets, bulletin-boards, etc. It is easy to give children a vivid picture 
of the life of a typical mission by judicious use of these sources. 

Most Catholic schools, too, can get into direct contact with some distant 
missionary centre—brothers, sisters and cousins who have peregrinated 
pro Christo will be found in the most unlikely places—and such first-hand 
contact will be of great value in making the work concrete to children. 
Photographs, curios, personal anecdotes and reminiscences narrow down 
the distances and help children to understand how close and personal is 
the bond of union in the Communion of Saints. 

From the study of the purpose and work of the missions the considera- 
tion of the aid we are bound to give them arises naturally. ‘‘Now there are 
three kinds of aid,” writes Benedict XV, “‘which they can give to the 
missions and which the missionaries themselves are ever requesting. The 
first is one which everyone can give, to invoke the goodwill of God upon 
them. . . . In the second place, the smallness of the number of the mis- 
sionaries must be remedied. . . . Lastly considerable resources are needed 
for the preservation of the Missions.”” (Maximum Illud.) Prayer, priests 
and resources—these are the three needs of the missions and systematic 
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teaching of our children will ensure that our country plays its part in sup- 
plying all three. Children should be trained to pray for the missions. This 
should not be a matter of a routine of three Hail Marys added to the school 
ptayers, but rather a variety of devotions varying from time to time and 
directed to special needs. Interest rather than routine should be the teacher’s 
aim. Various times such as Epiphany, Pentecost,.and the month of October 
should be marked as times of special study and devotion. The feasts of 
the great missionary saints and their lives should be used to stimulate the 
desire for active participation in the work of the missions and to give a 
patronal blessing to the prayers. Schools which teach the mission with 
loving care will be rewarded by the vocations with which God will bless 
their zeal for His flock. 

Even material aid is not beyond the scope of the school. ‘“‘An institute 
which we warmly recommend to all is that of the Holy Childhood which 
has the office of seeing that baptism is administered to the infants of the 
heathen when dying. It is more to be recommended because our own 
children can join it and thus, appreciating in their early age the value of 
the gift of faith, they may learn to give their aid for its communication 
to others.” (Maximum Illud.) Besides the Holy Childhood many mis- 
sionary societies suggest ways in which children can help them—collecting 
used stamps, silver paper, etc.—without sacrificing their slender pocket- 
money. What is of importance is to cultivate in them a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and generosity in the service they can render to the work of the 
missions. 

Before they leave school children should learn of the work of the other 
two great Missionary Societies—The Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith and the Society of the Apostle Peter. These will be to them in 
after years what the Holy Childhood was in school years, a means of sharing 
in a practical manner in the divine apostolate of the Church, ‘‘Go ye into 
the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature.”’ (Mark xvi, 15.) 


II 


LESSONS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


(The Pagan Missions) 


Introduction: The Marks of the Church. 

(1) The Marks of the Church—various sects and religions of the world : 
Need of marks : How to know the Church of Christ: Cat. Q. 94. 

(2) Feast of the Guardian Angels—Gospel, Matthew xviii, 1-10: their 
work: Devotion to them: Guardian angels of the Pagans. 

(3) Feast of St. Therése of Lisiewx—her life: how she helped the 
missions: Patroness of the Missions: helping her to help them. 
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First week: The note of Unity: the Missions in Africa. 

(1) Mass of the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost : 
brings to pagans: the forgiveness of sins (Gospel), Grace (Epistle) : 
man sick with palsy as a type of the pagan world. 

(2) Feast of the Holy Rosary—Luke i, 39-56: ‘‘AIl nations shall cal 
me blessed.’?: The Rosary a prayer of the universal Church: its nature 
and its efficacy. 

(3) The Missions in Africa—history, present state, needs, etc. 

(4) The unity of the Church in its Head—doctrine, prayers and sacri 
ments—John x, 11-16: what the missionaries teach and the sacraments 
they administer: Cat. Q. 95. 

(5) The unity of the Church in its Sacrifice—prophecy of Malachias i, 
10-11: universality of the sacrifice of the Cross continued in the Mass:} .. 
prayers of the Canon (Te igitur, Memento Domine, Nobis quoque) unite all th}"~ 
world to the sacrifice: the Mass in the missions. 


Second week: The note of Apostolicity: the Missions in India. 

(1) Mass of the nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost: All men need the 
“‘wedding garment’’ of grace and Christ calls all (Gospel): Grace makes 
us “‘new men according to God” and gives us charity to God and man 
(Epistle). 

(2) Christ’s mission to the Apostles, Mark xvi, 14-20: a mission to 
His Church: how the Church fulfils it: St. Thomas and India. 

(3) The Missions in India—history, present state, needs, etc. 

(4) The Pope, Bishops and priests are the successors of the Apostles: 
the Pope sends priests to the Missions as Christ sent the Apostles: need 
of priests : how to help. 

(5) Feast of St. Luke—Gospel, Luke x, 1-9: Christ’s instruction to 
His missionaries: St. Luke’s life and writings: the missions continue his 
work, 


Third week: The note of holiness: the Missions in China. 

(1) The Mass of the twentieth Sunday after Pentecost: the faith of a 
pagan rewarded (Gospel) : life of a Christian in the world (Epistle). 

(2) Christ prayed that His followers be holy—John xvii, 14-21 : mean- 
ing of holiness—state of grace, using grace, avoiding sin: the Church 
offers to all a holy doctrine and the means to holiness : Cat. Q. 96. 

(3) The Missions in China—history, present state, needs, etc. 

(4) The holiness of its members attracts pagans to the Church : life of 
St. Francis Xavier or B. John Gabriel Perboyre. 

(5) Life of a missionary from vocation to apostolate. 


Fourth week: ‘The note of Catholicity : the World’s missions. 

(1) The Feast of Christ the King: Christ is a real King (Gospel), as 
God and Man (Epistle): He has all the powers and rights of Kingship: 
we owe Him the duties of subjects. 
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(2) The Kingdom of Christ is universal—Matthew xxviii, 18: the 
Church is Christ’s Kingdom on earth: His Church is universal: Cat. 
Q. 98. 

(3) Christ’s Church must reach all nations—Matthew xxiv, 14: map 
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(4) Christ’s Vicars on earth have continued His work—summaries of 
the encyclicals Maximum Illud and Rerum Ecclesiae on the duty of the 
missions and the missionaries. 

(5) All can help actively the work of the missions—account of the: 
Holy Childhood, the A.P.F. and the Society of St. Peter the Apostle. 

Readings for this course selected from : 

C.T.S. (England): Fishers of Men; The Missions; The Propagation of 
the Faith; The Call of the East; The Call of the Missions; England and the 
Missions ; H.E. Cardinal Hinsley’s Travels in Africa 1928-29. 

C.T.S. (Eire): The Church: its Marks; What is Propaganda Fide? ; 
God over all; The New Africa. 

Bulletins: The Salesian Bulletin; The Far East ; African Missions ; 
A.P.F.; St. Joseph’s Advocate; Missionary Annals; Catholic Missions; The 
Cross; Medical Missionary of Mary; Agentia Lumen, etc., etc. 

The Kingship of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Smith. (Burns Oates.) 


II 
SPECIMEN LEsSONS FOR SENIORS 


The unity of the Church in its Head, doctrine, prayers and sacraments. 

Aim of lesson: to help children to understand unity as a mark of the 
Church. 

The following passage is read to the children: “I am the good shep- 
herd. The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep. But the hireling 
and he that is not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the 
wolf coming and leaveth the sheep and flieth: and the wolf catcheth and 
scattereth the sheep. And the hireling flieth because he is a hireling and 
he hath no care for the sheep. I am the good shepherd ; and I know mine 
and mine know me. As the Father knoweth me and I know the Father 
and I lay down my life for my sheep. And other sheep I have that are 
not of this fold: them also must I bring and they shall hear my voice and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” (John x, 11-16.) 

The passage is discussed and explained and the following points are 
stressed : 

(1) Christ describes Himself as a Shepherd and mankind as His flock : 
the difference between the owner and the hired help: the love of the 
shepherd for his sheep: other churches are led by hirelings. 

(2) All mankind are Christ’s sheep but all are not of His flock: He 
gave His life for all: all must be sought: there must be only one fold. 
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Application of passage : 

(1) “One fold”? means that all must follow the One Shepherd: Christ 
left the care of His flock to St. Peter: ‘‘Feed my lambs ; feed my sheep”: 
All must belong to fold of Peter and his successors. 

(2) To follow means to believe and practise what St. Peter believed 
and practised: only his successors can guarantee his doctrine: warring 
sects are not of Christ’s fold. 

(3) Christ shares His life with His flock by grace: Grace comes through 
the sacraments : only through the sacraments can all be one in Christ. 


The missions illustrate the unity of the Church of Christ. 

(1) All priests and peoples everywhere obey and honour the Vicar of 
Christ. 

(2) The Vicar of Christ sends his shepherds to seek and even die for 
the missing members of the flock. 

(3) All the flock believe the same doctrine, say the same prayers, use 
the same devotions, etc. 

(4) All the flock receive the same sacraments and have the same Mass. 

These points are illustrated by stories and pictures from the missions. 


PRACTICAL WorK-SHEET 


(1) Here are some sentences. Some are true; some are false. Draw 
a line under the word which describes each one correctly, thus : 


-Protestants have the same sacraments as Catholics .. TRUE FALsE 
Catholics in Bagamoyo say the Hail Mary we .. TRUE FALsE 
Catholics in Hang Yang do not believe in Indulgences .. TRUE FALsE 
Catholics in Kilima Ndjaro obey the Pope ‘a .. TRUE FALsE 
Catholics in Nkokonjori do not go to Confession -. TRUE FALsE 
There are no native Chinese Bishops a“ es .. TRUE FALsE 
There are many native African priests .. ve .. TRUE FALsE 

(2) Imagine you are a missionary in Uganda. A friend in England 
offers to send you a hundred pounds’ worth of goods for your missions. 
Write down ten things that you would ask for. 

(3) Here is a prayer said by Pope Benedict XV for the Missions. Write 
it out and learn it by heart: 

‘‘May the great Mother of God, the Queen of the Apostles, assist out 
common desires by obtaining the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit upon 
the heralds of the Gospel.”’ 

What is a herald? Who are the heralds of the Gospel ? 

(4) On a map of Africa mark the following missions: Liberia, 
Barotseland, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Calabar, Gambia, Madagascar. 

(5) You have seen posters asking you to help the War Savings Fund. 
Plan a poster to remind people to help the Missions. Make a rough sketch 
of it and make up a slogan to go with the sketch. 

James M. THompson, C.M. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


[X the dearth of books to review one may perhaps be permitted to set 
down a thought or two of one’s own on this subject. If they are not 
notes on recent work, they are, I hope, apposite thoughts ; but they have 
nothing to do with the war. 


God Himself is the First Contemplative ; His contemplation of Himself 
is the begetting of the Son. The saints in Heaven share in God’s act of 
contemplation. From these two statements it would seem to follow that 
every soul called to grace is also called at least remotely to contemplation. 
For the life of grace is the same life as the life of Heaven; as we are taught 
throughout St. John’s Gospel, eternal life begins here on earth, and is 
therefore one life with the life of Heaven, in which physical death is merely 
in episode. Or, to put it in another way, charity is a permanent gift, expand- 
ing but not changing in Heaven. Hence the life of grace or charity ought 
to have with us something of the character which it will bear in Heaven. 
ls it not of the essence of true love to contemplate? Is not every earthly 
lover a contemplative ? 

Anyhow, there are in fact very many souls who are longing for know- 
ledge of, and guidance into, contemplation; they are groping souls, and 
there is no one to help them. So they drift about aimlessly in their spiritual 
life, restless hearts who cannot find rest in God because they do not know 
what such rest means. ‘The result is that they do not attain the degree of 
goodness which they could ; and God is deprived of some glory. 

It is therefore incumbent on priests to be alive to the existence of this 
trange, interesting world of contemplation; and to make it part of their 
al to get to know something about its nature and the way into it and to 
be on the watch for souls whose faces God is setting towards it. 

By his office a priest is a teacher of truth, a giver of life, and a guide 
on the way. Contemplative prayer is part of the truth which he must 
ach to those who are ready to receive it. It is progress in supernatural 
life; it is, as far as our earthly state will permit, a kind of entering into 
that contemplation which will be our all in Heaven. It is the way to the 
heights of union with God. 

But the really effective teacher, the penetrating agent of life, the sure 
guide on the way, is one who has personal experience of that which he is 
teaching, imparting, and showing; the safe guide is he who has trod the 
way himself and knows all the turns and cross-roads and deviations. There- 
fore, while we study about contemplation in order to be scientifically in- 
formed, we must also pursue it as pith and marrow of our apostolic efficiency. 
Very definitely the priesthood would seem to call for the attainment of some 
degree of contemplative prayer. 

So St. Gregory the Great taught; and his Pastoral Rule is a classic. 
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“Sit rector singulis compassione proximus, prae cunctis contemplatione 
suspensus.”” He was speaking to all who have the care of souls. They 
must all lead in contemplation. It is true that St. Gregory had not before 
his mind when he wrote all the whittling down which the word ‘“‘con-| | 
templation”’? might suffer by scientific analysis. As Dr. Murphy says in| . 

I 

( 








his beautiful and inspiring article in the September number of this REvieEw, 
the Regu/a pre-dates hordes of heresies, and hence ‘‘has that freedom from 
self-consciousness which belongs to ancient writing and to ancient prayer”, 
Quite simply, yet quite definitely, St. Gregory meant by contemplation 
gazing at God with the eye of faith. He expects all priests to be engrossed 
in gazing. at God. We may add that he is in this but the faithful disciple 
of St. Augustine; and he is at one with all the Fathers. Nor does the 
more analytic St. Thomas disagree ; he says that prelates should excel in 
the contemplative life, and quotes this very dictum of St. Gregory (Summa 
Theologica, I1-Il, q. 182, att. 1, ad. 1). Notice that St. Gregory links together 
two tremendous demands on priests. One is the secret of the other ; the 
constant looking-on God is the only means of reaching such breadth and 
purity of charity that one can be neighbour in compassion to each soul. 
But let us frankly admit that contemplation is no child’s play. The 
word may have a pleasant sound, and recall the delight with which we 
view a beautiful landscape from a hill-top. Very many people today find| 
mysticism a fascinating subject to write and talk about. But in its stark 
reality it has not much of beauty or fascination for the soul who has to 
practise it. For it is, in St. Thomas’s phrase, a suffering of Divine things;) a 
it is a dedication to God of the whole man, with all that this involves of| ¢ 
death to and detachment from things of earth. God gives Himself only at) f 
a. very high price. r 
No one who appreciates God should fear to pay that price; least of| y 
all a priest, for he, beyond all others, knows the worth of God. How often) y 
has he said : “‘My God and my all’’, and intended to mean it quite literally?) a 
Why should we not carry that aspiration into life and try to make God really e 
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our all? ‘‘Once the first steps have been taken with courage, the path of 
self-renunciation turns out to be surprisingly possible. Little by little we 
find ourselves shedding what we had thought to be necessaries of our being, | 
whereas; in reality, they now show themselves to be nothing more than the 
self-imposed slavery of custom. Our will gains strength and a new sense of 
freedom is ours, as sacrifice after sacrifice is demanded of us, and we respond) ) 
tothe call. At last, it bursts upon us almost as a new revelation that what we | 9 
took at first to be an ‘inhuman’ course of self-renunciation is nothing more} f 
than a tardy response to that loving invitation which still rings down the 
centuries : ‘Come to me, all you that labour and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you . . . My yoke is sweet and my burden light.’ ’”! 








J. CaRTMELL. 


1 Light on Mount Carmel. A Guide to the Works of St. Jobn of the Cross, By Ludovic 
de Besse, O.S.F,C,, translated by a Monk of Parkminster, 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


Il. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Ir is gratifying to note that in spite of the distracting and unsettling con- 
ditions of war-time there are schools of liturgical art in this country which are 
managing to keep up a very creditable showing. Foremost are the studios 
of Buckfast, Prinknash, and Stanbrook. In each of these the same religious 
articles are made, but each one works on independent lines and is developing 
its own characteristic style. This is all to the good, for it will tend towards 
the building up of schools as recognizably English as the frigid and formal 
art of Beuron and Maria Laach is unmistakably German. 

Hitherto we have been inevitably too much dependent on foreign in- 
fluences and foreign importations. For the present, and no doubt for many 
years to come, we shall be fortunately obliged to draw upon our own re- 
sources. The artists of Buckfast Abbey are recent arrivals, but they seem 
to have come on with giant strides. They engage in a diversity of artistic 
activities—vestments, stained glass, frontals, wood carving, and designing 
in metal—but so far they are strongest and most original in their ideas for the 
interior decoration of churches. The ceiling of the lantern tower, painted 
by Dom Albert Malone and Dom Charles Norris, is a fine example. But 
better and of more practical interest to the pastoral clergy is the scheme of 
wall decoration which they have executed for the new church at Buckfast- 
leigh. The whole wall space above the chancel arch has been filled in with 
an elaborate design representing St. Benedict, in the apex of the arch, re- 
ceiving the homage of the Benedictine saints associated with England. A 
painted crucifix forms the altar piece ; the rafters and panelling above are 
richly decorated in polychrome and gold in suchwise that the scheme forms a 
unity with the painting of the arch. Everything, the rafters only excepted, 
was painted in tempera on gesso panels in the Abbey studio. It is imagin- 
able that purist critics might condemn this method at sight; yet it is not 
essentially different from the applied method which is recognized in mosaic 
work, nor from the traditional method of producing stained-glass windows. 
The great advantage is that good schemes of decoration can be supplied to 
any church at any distance. Moreover, the process is surprisingly inex- 
pensive. The decoration of Buckfastleigh church is highly stylized: it 
reminds one of the illuminated illustrations in the late Saxon and early 
Norman manuscripts. This tendency to extreme archaicism is a weak point, 
albeit a slight one, with the Buckfast artists ; it is a weakness which not in- 
frequently besets young artists, but with proper restraint and direction it can 
develop into strong originality of style. This has already happened else- 
where in the centres of religious art in this country, and with such excellent 
drawing and colouring we are confident that eventually the Buckfast studios 
will produce some strikingly original and characteristic work. 

Ideas on the subject of church decoration have changed very much for 


the better in recent years. The Gothic revivalists, in their misguided zeal, 
Vol. xxi. Q 
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thought that they were clearing away excrescences and getting down to the 
genuine article when they chipped away the plaster from the mediaeval 
churches and left the rough walls exposed. We know now that the mediaeval 
builders intended their walls to be plastered and limewashed: pictorial 
decoration was sometimes added, but this was rather a luxury. We are 
getting away from the stodgy and boring Victorian notion that church in- 
teriors should be painted after the manner of public institutions in two or 
three drab colours complete with dado, frieze, bathroom borders and sten- 
cilling. For ordinary homely parish churches there is nothing to beat 
broken white, ie. white paint broken down with plenty of umber. It gives 
a soothing atmosphere of cleanliness, luminosity and spaciousness ; Eric 
Gill’s graceful little church at Gorleston exemplifies this. Sir E. Lutyens 
has pointed out that the liturgy itself supplies sufficient warmth of colouring. 
Interior walls should be rendered up with plaster; there is nothing very 
attractive about bare brick interiors; for one thing, they ruin the effect of 
any attempt at colourful decoration. If it is considered desirable to intro- 
duce a scheme of decoration into the sanctuary and around the sanctuary 
arch, an expert in ecclesiastical art should be consulted. Builders and firms 
of “ecclesiastical artists’? have stereotyped ideas about decoration which they 
express in stock patterns and apply to all churches with fine disregard to the 
peculiar character of any one in particular. 

The Buckfast artists have produced some interesting prayer-book pictures. 
The fascination of “‘holy pictures” does not end with childhood. The 
Buckfast pictures are richly coloured without being gaudy. They are dis- 
tinctly original in design and composition, and apart from sundry weaknesses 
in drawing, are among the best of their kind. We may hope that the im- 
mense popularity which they have gained in a short time is a genuine sign 
that our people appreciate something better than the cheap sentimental and 
melodramatic inventions of Rue S. Sulpice. 

The exquisite work of the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook Abbey de- 
serves to be better known. The range of their artistic activities is wonder- 
fully wide, and everything from their studios bears the unmistakable mark 
of a master hand. They have recently developed new ideas in orphreys for 
vestments. These can be had in appliqué, the more expensive, or in hand- 
ptinted satin, and the prices of vestments bearing either is regulated by, the 
quality of the material. A good set in silk poplin can be obtained for as 
little as five guineas. 

The nuns claim that in making these hand-printed orphreys they are re- 
viving a practice which was familiar to the Copts of the fifth century, and 
appears to have been known to the monks of the early Middle Ages. The 
designs are strikingly bold and simple. They would look well in any church, 
but superlatively admirable in a well-lighted church in basilica style. Stan- 
brook Abbey produces a handsome set of Stations of the Cross which ate an 
example of good taste and economy. These are painted, on wood or canvas, 
in earth red and black, and framed in black wood frames, the full -measute- 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


ment of each being about three feet square. A complete set can be had for 
£42. Woodcuts are a speciality at Stanbrook. For full appreciation of this 
delicate medium of aesthetic expression one should know something of the 
principles of the craftsmanship by which the charming prints so full of 
satisfying lines and bold contrasts of black and white are produced. 

There is a technical distinction between woodcutting and engraving in 
wood, but for convenience it is customary to use the term woodcut for 
prints obtained by either process. Diirer is regarded as the father of modern 
woodcutting. In our own times the art of the wood block has, as it were, 
become established in its own right instead of being looked upon as a 
humble servant devoted to the reproduction of paintings or the provision of 
book-illustrations. The woodcut is now prized for its own intrinsic beauty. 
Stanbrook woodcuts are designed for ordination cards, prayer-book pictures, 
and Christmas cards. Plain black-and-white prints are too sombre for the 
season of happy greetings, and the Christmas cards in delicate colouring are a 
great improvement. 

The nuns publish an interesting booklet, which can be had on application, 
giving an account of their work. The following excerpt is worth noting : 
‘““Even today when collectivism threatens in every sphere to swamp the 
individual, there are bands of Catholic artists and craftsmen who strive to 
work for the adornment of the sanctuary in the spirit of the ages of faith. 
This catalogue represents the contribution of an enclosed community to the 
material setting of divine worship.” 

Prinknash Abbey also manages to carry on in spite of war-time difficulties. 
To many, the mention of Prinknash will immediately suggest Christmas 
cards. The abbey cards are certainly beautiful; their antique style has a 
special appeal and they are truly liturgical in spirit. The Prinknash artists 
are constantly adding new designs to the issues of former years. But 
Christmas cards and other pictures, not overlooking those of the charming 
iconesque or Byzantine style, are a small item in the list of Prinknash under- 
takings. Vestments are a special study in the monastic workshops, and 
although it would appear that the designers favour the extreme antique 
type which is voluminous and enveloping, they do not adopt the uncom- 
promising and intolerant attitude of many liturgical extremists. 

What is archaeologically correct is not necessarily the most beautiful, 
not is it the most serviceable. We can preserve beauty in vestments without 
tying ourselves to the type of one remote period and ignoring the modifica- 
tions which were later introduced to meet practical considerations of comfort 
and convenience. The Prinknash workers wisely eschew the mean, 
skimped, and unsightly results of decadence, but they supply fine full vest- 
ments which are not of the ultra-voluminous type. 

Prinknash woodcuts, like those of Stanbrook, are exquisite. 

The late Mr. J. H. Bartlett, who for so many years presided over the 
premises of the Art and Book Company, opposite Westminster Cathedral, 
did a great work in his own quiet way. He did much to raise the standard 
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of good taste in matters of ecclesiastical and liturgical art in this country, and 
to inculcate a right appreciation of the antique. He was always charmingly 
courteous to callers, and always ready to share his knowledge. He is held in 
grateful remembrance by many of the senior clergy as the one who first 
stirred them to take enthusiastic interest in the things that pertain to the 
decor domus Dei. The Art and Book Company has been acquired by Messrs. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, and it is to be hoped that the good work will 
goon. The opening exhibition last July was indeed promising of better 
things to come. 

The latest number of Liturgical Arts, that grand American publication, 
contains an account of the eleventh annual meeting of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, Inc., which may well stir us to envy. The meeting began with 
First Vespers sung by the Schola Cantorum of the Society. The subject of 
the discussions was “‘Modern Trends in Religious Art”. A liturgical arts 
society in England is much to be desired, but the time is not yet. 

J. P. REDMOND. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CONFESSIONAL FACULTIES 


A priest in a country occupied by anti-Catholic forces takes refuge in a 
place outside his own diocese. There he gathers Catholics for Mass and 
the sacraments. After some time he suddenly realizes that he has no faculties 
in that place, and wonders whether he may continue to give absolution, 
since it is impossible for him to get in touch with the local Ordinary. (O.) 


REPLY 


(i) If he is a parochus he may (from Canon 881, §z) continue to absolve 
those of his parishioners who have fled with him into the neighbouring 
diocese. 

Moreover, in all likelihood, the state of the country is such that all 
the inhabitants may be reckoned to be én periculo mortis, and may be absolved 
by any priest in virtue of Canon 882.1 

(ii) When neither of the above titles actually exists, it is clearly necessary 
to exercise all one’s ingenuity to discover another one. Precisely in order 
to meet the needs of the faithful, the Holy See has recently given faculties 
to all interned priests,? but we are not aware of any similar faculty granted 
to cover the above emergency. Accordingly, we must have recourse to 
the title of common error in Canon 209, and though none of the authors 
we have consulted have the above difficulty in mind, it will be seen from the 
following quotations that the priest may lawfully and validly claim juris- 
diction on this ground, even though he himself is quite aware that he 
is lacking it from the usual channels. 

Cappello, De Poenitentia (1938), n. 492: Stante errore communi, Ecclesia 
supplet etiam si sacerdos probe cognoscat se iurisdictione carere, quia non 
in eius favorem, sed in communem utilitatem fidelium ipsa supplet in casu. 

Chretien, De Poenitentia (1935), n. 224: Si autem mala fide absolvat, 
i.e. cum conscientia se non habere iurisdictionem, de se graviter peccat, 
praesertim si se fingat approbatum et errorem communem provocet. 
Attamen a gravi peccato excusatur ob gravem causam. . . .” 

Berutti in Jus Pontificium, 1934, XIV, p. 61: “*. . . ii quoque, qui forte 
certo sciant quod in confessario iurisdictio solummodo ab Ecclesia sup- 
pletur ratione erroris communis, ab ipso absolutionem valide impetrare 
possunt, si sint rite dispositi; manifestum est autem quod iidem illicite 
absolutionem ab eo peterent, si absque vera seu gravi necessitate id facerent. 

Periodica, 1928, XVII, p. 91, applies this doctrine to the case of a mis- 
sioner for whom the parish priest has forgotten to secure faculties. 

1 Cf. ‘Army Chaplains’ Faculties”, CLercy Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 306. 

* Cf, CLercy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 54. 
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(iii) There is a wide field of doubt, both of law and fact, in dec 
that the conditions for common error are verified, but whatever doubt 
may be is removed by the same friendly Canon 209. We think that it is 
scarcely conceivable that common error can be absent in the case of a priest 
in the situation described by our correspondent. 

But it is not absolutely inconceivable. Imagine, if you like, a number 
of refugee theologians accompanying a priest, all of them well aware that 
he has no jurisdiction, and no other persons present. There cannot possibly 
be common error in such a case, and it is impossible to detect any title to 
jurisdiction apart from that given in danger of death. The necessity of 
the power of jurisdiction, in addition to that of orders, is iure divino, and 
not merely an ecclesiastical requirement which one might consider as 
being inoperative in urgent necessity. This company, so far as absolution 
is concerned, is in the same position as a body of the faithful without a 
priest at all: they would have to be content with an act of perfect con- 
trition. 


E. J. M. 


THE Just WAR THEORY 


Can you discuss shortly (1) the theory which explains in some measure 
the possibility of a war being just on the part of both belligerents ; (z) the 


lawfulness of a Christian State entering upon an alliance, for the purpose 
of war, with a State which is professedly anti-Christian? (K.) 


REPLY 


Ad (1). The question of a war being just on both sides is well analysed 
by Fr. Yves de la Briére in Le Droit de Just Guerre (1938), pp. 82 seq. There 
is, of course, an obvious distinction between a war which is just objectively, 
and that which the population of each country conceives to be just in good 
conscience. The latter state of mind is caused by the formation of public 
opinion in a given direction long before any war is imminent, and by insis- 
tent propaganda which, in modern times, is more intense than ever before ; 
even when both these causes are, perhaps, absent, the natural patriotism 
of the people in every country is likely to influence their judgement in 
a sense favourable to their country’s cause. It cannot, therefore, be doubted 
that both belligerents can at the same time be persuaded sincerely and 
conscientiously that their cause is just, even though it must be admitted 
that objectively they cannot both be right. The collective conscience of one 
party at least in the struggle may be regarded as invincibly erroneous. 

Objectively, if a war is just, it is impossible for it to be just on both 
sides, for the theory of the just war assumes that one belligerent is the 
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transgressor and the other exercising an act of vindictive justice. But it 
may easily happen that the latter, in exercising this right, has chosen the 
method of war before exhausting every other possible means of reaching 
a settlement. In this case there is injustice on both sides, but for different 
reasons. 

Ad (2). St. Alphonsus discusses the point, carefully weighing the various 
opinions held by Catholic writers, in Theologia Moralis, Ul, n. 406: “‘Tertia 
sententia vero dicit per se licitum esse advocare haereticos aut gentiles ; 
sed plerumque per accidens esse illicitum, ob damna religioni imminentia.”’ 
This is the view taught by Suarez, St. Antoninus, Bonacina and others. 
St. Alphonsus holds that it is speculatively probable, but that, in practice, the 
opinion of Sporer and others should be followed, namely: “non licet 
regibus Catholicis, in bello justo contra alium catholicum principem, in 
auxilium vocare haereticos aut gentiles.”” This “practical” solution must be 
understood to apply to the contingencies existing at the time St. Alphonsus 
wrote, but it cannot be denied, in our view, that by conceding speculative 
probability to the opinion of Suarez, he is teaching in equivalent terms 
that there is nothing necessarily and intrinsically wrong in an alliance of 
this sort. It is the intrinsic nature of an action which must always be the 
first concern of a moralist. 

A writer in La Vie Iniellectuelle, June, 1939, p. 216, suggests certain 
considerations which appear to us to be quite valid, in support of the 
lawfulness of an alliance of this kind. For even the Church is accustomed 
to conclude concordats and to maintain diplomatic relations with govern- 
ments whose whole policy and ideology is at variance with Christian ideas ; 
this is done for the purpose of protecting the rights of the Church, and 
it may also be hoped that by maintaining contact there is some possibility 
of influencing the other party in the right direction. What is exactly the 
point to be examined in deciding upon the lawfulness of a belligerent 
alliance with another nation? It is not precisely the religious or moral 
condition of this nation, nor the internal policy and methods of its govern- 
ment, but solely the nature of the action or enterprise which it is proposed 
to undertake in alliance, namely the purpose of the war. If this purpose is 
unjust or immoral, an alliance even between two Catholic nations is intrin- 
sically wrong. If the purpose is just, the alliance is intrinsically lawful on 
the supposition, of course, that the other conditions for a just war are 
present. Obviously it is attended by dangers, as the above writers say 
“per accidens”’, e.g. the danger that anti-Christian ideas and forces will 
increase in the event of an allied victory, and perhaps spread to the Chris- 
tian nation: ‘“Beware thou never join in friendship with the inhabitants of 
that land which may be thy ruin.” (Exodus xxxiv, 12.) But, as in every 
other kind of ‘‘communication” which, though lawful in itself, is attended 
by certain dangers, a proportionately grave cause is always held to justify 
the action provided measures are taken to ward off the dangers. 

E. J. M. 
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OcToBER DEVOTIONS 


Is it permitted to expose the Blessed Sacrament immediately after 
Mass during October, and to recite the prescribed prayers then instead of 
during Mass, when it is found inconvenient to have Exposition during the 
afternoon or evening? (R.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C. 16 January, 1886, n. 1650 ad V: Quum eodem decreto prae- 
cipitur quod si mane Rosarium cum Litaniis recitetur, Sacrum inter preces 
peragatur ; quaeritur: Num haec verba ita intelligi debeant ut Rosarium 
uno eodemque tempore dicatur quo Missa celebratur; vel potius Missa 
antea celebranda sit, ac postea Rosarium cum Litaniis recitetur, quemad- 
modum fieri solet in Palentina Dioecesi? Resp. Affirmative ad primam 
partem ; Negative ad secundam. 

S.R.C. 20 August, 1885: Decernit itaque et mandat .. . ut quinque 
saltem Mariani Rosarii decades, cum Litaniis Lauretanis quotidie recitentur : 
quod si mane fiat, Missa inter preces celebretur : sia meridie, Sacrosanctum 
Eucharistiae sacramentum adorationi proponatur, deinde fideles rite 
lustrentur.} 

(i) Replying to various queries on this subject it was, and is, our opinion 
that the October Devotions are still of obligation. (Cf. 1935, X, p. 304, and 
1940, XVIII, p. 260.) The papal permission for daily Benediction during 
October, as an alternative to reciting the Rosary during Mass, has not 
been revoked; accordingly, the Ordinary’s permission for Benediction, 
normally required from Canon 1274, §1, is not strictly of obligation during 
this month, in the case of churches and public oratories, if the rites are 
observed according to the decrees. (Cf. 1940, XVIII, p. 457.) 

(ii) Supposing, therefore, that the rector of the Church prefers to have 
these devotions during Exposition instead of during Mass, the question 
put is whether this Exposition may, in the common law, take place before 
midday. The answer must be, we fear, that this is not permitted, since 
the directions of S.R.C., 20 August, 1885, are quite clear and explicit: if 
the devotions take place before midday, the prayers are to be recited during 
Mass. That this text was not printed in the Decreta Authentica of the Con- 
gregation is not, we think, of any moment, since it was concerned sub- 
stantially with decreeing the continuance of the devotions “hoc pariter 
anno et annis porro sequentibus’’, a law which has been established in a 
number of other texts; the mode in which the law is to be observed is 
accidental to the main question and obligation. We find, accordingly, in 


1 This decree was not reprinted in the Decreta Authentica of the Congregation, but it 
is referred to in nn. 3650 and 3666. Cf. 4.S.S., XVIII, p. 95 ; Leeds Synods (1911), p. 22. 
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Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1928, p. 46, that the rule given by S.R.C., 20 August, 
1885, is fully sustained: ‘‘Equidem iuxta Encyclicas Leonis PP. XIII et 
decreta S.R.C. . . . expositio SS. Sacramenti nonnisi post meridiem facienda 
ibi praescribitur’’. 

(iii) So far the common law. S.R.C., 26 August, 1886, n. 3666, 
decided that the Ordinary could prudently permit the observance of the 
law by a Pyx Exposition and Benediction, in churches where solemn 
Exposition with the Monstrance, as required by the former decrees, was 
found too difficult to observe. The law, therefore, permits the Ordinary 
to sanction a mode of Exposition which differs from that in the common 
law. In our view the same may be held when it is desired to perform 
these devotions at a time other than that determined by the common law, 
namely, by reciting the Rosary, etc., before the Blessed Sacrament exposed 
immediately after Mass. The Ordinary’s permission should first be ob- 
tained either for private (Pyx) or public (Monstrance) Exposition at this 
time, and everything will then be in order. 



















E. J. M. 


CivILIANs ATTENDING A Mitirary Mass 


If on a Sunday civilians attend Mass celebrated by a military chaplain 
for the troops in the open air or in a building which is not a church, 


public oratory or semi-public oratory, do they satisfy their obligation ? 
(P. H.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1249: Legi de audiendo sacro satisfacit qui Missae adest quo- 
cunque catholico ritu celebretur, sub dio aut in quacunque ecclesia vel 
oratorio publico aut semi-publico et in privatis coemeteriorum aediculis 
de quibus in can. 1190, non vero in aliis oratoriis privatis, nisi hoc privi- 
legium a Sede Apostolica concessum fuerit. 

Canon 822, §4: Loci Ordinarius .. . licentiam celebrandi extra 
ecclesiam et oratorium super petram sacram et decenti loco, nunquam 
autem in cubiculo, concedere potest iusta tantum ac rationabili de causa, 
in aliquo extraordinario casu et per modum actus. 

(i) It is not in dispute that the local Ordinary may resolve any doubts 
there may be by sanctioning the attendance of civilians at such Masses, 
declaring their obligation fulfilled. Amongst other conditions for fulfilling 
the Sunday precept the Mass attended must be in /oco debito, and the doubt 
is whether this clause is verified when Mass is said by indult in the open 
air and attended by members of the faithful other than those for whom the 
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indult is intended. For the words “‘sub dio” in canon 1249 must clearly 
be taken disjunctively from those which follow, i.e. an indult is required 
for celebrating Mass in the open air, but it is not required for the other 
places mentioned. It is certain that the obligation is not fulfilled by hearing 
Mass celebrated unlawfully in the open air by a priest lacking permission. 

(ii) Most of the commentators we have consulted do not advert to 
the point raised, and one or two who discuss it appear to limit the fulfilment 
of the obligation to those for whom the indult has been obtained. Thus 
Priimmer, Theologia Moralis, I1, §482: ‘‘Quando ex speciali licentia Missa 
dicitur in alio loco profano, illis satisfaciunt praecepto pro quibus licentia 
data est... .’’ Bouscaren, Periodica (1939), XVIII, p. 58: “‘. . . Missa 
extra oratorium pro eorum necessitate celebrari poterit ex Ordinarii licentia, 
et sive sub dio sive in decenti aula haec Missa celebratur, omnes pro quibus 
licentia data est praecepto satisfaciunt.”’ 

(iii) The proper course is to obtain the local Ordinary’s sanction for the 
practice, especially if there is some dispute between the military chaplain and 
the local parish priest, as to the legality of civilians attending a military 
Mass. It is always open to the parish priest, from canon 467, §2, to urge 
parishioners to perform their religious duties in the parish church rather 
than elsewhere. 

Supposing, however, that the matter has not been decided by eccle- 
siastical authority, it is our opinion that civilians may in good conscience 
attend a military Mass for the purpose of fulfilling the precept, and there 
are strong reasons in favour of this view. It will be observed, from the 
terms of canon 1249, that the only place in which the obligation cannot be 
fulfilled is the private oratory, the intention of the legislator being to 
secure a due measure of publicity in the observance of this social duty. 
If it be said that the intention of the legislator has little to do with a proper 
interpretation of laws, a further principle may be adduced. It is that the 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays has always been joined to the 
obligation of hearing it in a place where Mass may lawfully be said; the 
private oratory is an exception to this rule because of a clause attached to 
the indult permitting the Sunday obligation to be fulfilled only by. those 
named. If, indeed, the military chaplain’s faculty to celebrate sub dio etc. 
is similarly limited by a restrictive clause, it must be said with certainty that 
none, except the persons named in the faculty, fulfil the obligation at this 
Mass. But, as far as we are aware, the faculty is not limited in this way, 
though it is obviously intended for the utility and convenience of the 
Forces. 

In support of our view we give the text of two manualists who do not, 
it is true, argue the pros and cons, but whose teaching is patently in favour 
of our interpretation. Génicot, I, §343: ‘‘Satisfit etiam ab omnibus ubi 
celebratur sub dio, puta coram exercitu aut ubi conflit magna multitudo; 
vel in genere in loco non omnino privato ex licentia vel privilegio non mere 
personali,” Aertnys-Damen (1939), I, §528: ‘‘Sub dio celebrari potest 
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tantum aut ex privilegio aut ex necessitate... . Quoties autem sub dio 
celebratur, qui assistit praecepto satisfacit.”’ 

The reasonablness of this interpretation may be seen by taking an 
instance where Mass is said sub dio etc. without an indult in a case of necessity, 
e.g. when the parish church is destroyed and the Sunday Mass is said in 
the open or in any available place for the benefit of parishioners who have 
no church. No one would maintain that the Sunday obligation can be 
fulfilled, in these circumstances, only by the parishioners. A military Mass 
seems to be exactly on the same footing: it is for the troops who have no 
church of their own. A military chapel attached to a barracks is at least a 
semi-public oratory and, therefore, from the above canon, a place where 
any of the faithful may satisfy their obligation; the same, it appears, must 
be said for a military Mass celebrated by indult in any suitable place. 
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RESERVATIONIS DIGNITATUM CAPITULARIUM. (A.A.S. xxxiii, 1941, p. 69.) 


Die 15 Iunii 1940 





Species FACTI.—Pius IV diplomate diei 17 Aprilis 1565; Capitulum 
cathedrale Catanense, antea monasticum, monachis nempe S. Benedicti 
concreditum, in saeculare convertit, suppressis et extinctis antiquis dignita- 
tibus et canonicatibus, et erectis quatuor aliis dignitatibus ac duodecim 
canonicis et totidem presbyteris, seu clericis beneficiatis, hebdomadariis 
nuncupandis. Cetera omnia ut antea servavit, inter quae observantiam, in 
eodem Capitulo inolitam, vi cuius ‘‘tam dignitatum quam canonicatuum et 
praebendarum ac simplicium beneficiorum sic erectorum . . . collatio, 
provisio et omnimoda dispositio ad ipsum Episcopum Catanien. pro 
tempore exsistentem pleno iure pertineret’’. 

Defuncto Pio IV, quin Bullae apostolicae expedirentur, Pius V per 
Bullam In eminenti diei 9 Februarii 1568 a suo Antecessore Pio IV statuta 
approbavit et confirmavit. 

Deinde, anno 1639, Episcopus Catanensis quatuor dignitatibus antea 
erectis quintam addidit, cuius collationem sibi attribuit. 

Memoratas has dignitates Archiepiscopi Catanenses usque modo con- 
tulerunt, immo et post promulgatum Codicem Iuris canonici hodiernus 
praesertim Archiepiscopus hoc ius sibi competere contendit, idque vi 
privilegii apostolici, non abrogati per canonem 4 eiusdem Codicis. 

Contradicente vero Dataria Apostolica, ab eadem quaestio huic Sacrae 
Congregationi definienda delata est. 


























ANIMADVERSIONES.—In primis, quod quintam dignitatem spectat, ab 
Episcopo Catanensi erectam quin accesserit apostolicum privilegium, 
nullum est dubium quod Sanctae Sedi nunc sit reservata. 

Sed et de ceteris idem sentiendum-esse videtur. Advertendum autem 
est ex Regula IV Cancellariae Apostolicae non omnes dignitates capitulares 
fuisse Sanctae Sedi reservatas, sed tantummodo ‘‘omnes dignitates maiores 
post Pontificales in cathedralibus, etiam Metropolitanis et Patriarchalibus”’, 
idest primam tantum dignitatem post Pontificalem. Nec officit in relata 
Regula Cancellariae pluralitas : omnes dignitates, quia, ut adnotat Riganti in 
Regulas Cancellariae Apostolicae (tom. I, in reg. 1V, § 1, 7) “‘pluralitas illa 
resolvitur in singularitatem, et respicit pluralitatem ecclesiarum non autem: 
pluralitatem dignitatum maiorum vel principalium eiusdem ecclesiae’’. 

Quapropter, quoad ceteras dignitates, praeter primam post Pontifi- 
calem, Ordinarius Catanen. non potest sibi ius vindicare easdem conferendi 
vi Bullae S. Pii V, qui, cum non essent reservatae, Bulla ex hoc capite nil 
aliud continebat nisi id quod tunc temporis erat ius commune. Mutata- 
hodie lege per Codicem I. C., et illa dispositio mutetur necesse est. 
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Praeterea, observantia seu consuetudo in re de qua est quaestio, vi 
cuius omnes dignitates capitulares ab Episcopis Catanensibus confere- 
bantur, inducta iam erat tempore quo Capitulum cathedrale erat mona- 
sticum ; nec constat a privilegio apostolico eandem consuetudinem esse 
repetendam, vel privilegium ipsum sanxisse Pontifices Pium IV et Pium V. 
Siquidem Pius IV diplomate anni 1565 Capitulum monasticum in saeculare 
convertit, ceteris omnibus, ut antea, servatis, sive quoad numerum digni- 
tatum, canonicatuum et beneficiorum, sive quoad inolitam observantiam 
tunc vigentem, vi cuius dignitates et canonicatus ab Episcopis Catanensibus 
in mensibus quoque Papalibus conferebantur. Pius vero V, Bulla In 
eminenti anni 1568, statuta et incoepta sui Decessoris, nihil addens vel 
innovans, probavit et confirmavit: ‘“‘Concessionem Praedecessoris huius- 
modi . . . Auctoritate apostolica tenore praesentium . . . approbamus et 
confirmamus”’. 

Iamvero consuetudinem, licet peculiari apostolica approbatione et 
confirmatione munitam, naturam non mutare, nec vim apostolici privilegii 
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*n. pro | omnes dignitates . .. ad normam canonis 396 § 1 esse reservatas Sedi 
Apostolicae, nulla proinde exclusa dignitate ex quocumque titulo. Et 
canon 393 § 1 modo absoluto et inconditionato praescribit quod “‘collatio 
dignitatum . . . Sedi Apostolicae reservatur”’. Quod confirmatur, a for- 
tiori, ex analogia cum canone 403, quo Ordinariis reservatur collatio 


canonicatuum et beneficiorum, firma tantum contraria fundationis lege. 
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Resotutio.—In plenariis autem Comitiis die 15 Iunii 1940 habitis. 
Emmi Patres huius Sacrae Congregationis ad propositum dubium: “Az 
dignitates Capituli cathedralis Catanensis post Codicem promulgatum sint Aposto- 
licae Sedi reservatae’’, responderunt : Affirmative. 

Quam resolutionem in Audientia diei 20 eiusdem mensis, referente 
subscripto eiusdem S. Congregationis Secretario, Ssthus Dominus Pius 
Pp. XII benigne approbare et confirmare dignatus est. 

I. Bruno, Secretarius. 
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ALTAR WINE 






































a literature of wine has sprung up during recent years. It is 
literature which can be lingered over with joy even by those who have 
no hope of ever being able to gratify their palates with the rare and costly 
vintages which the lyrical efforts of the authors cannot extol too highly. 
It contains a wealth of fascinating information: for example, to the occa- 
sional wine-drinker it is delightfully surprising to discover the deep mys- 
teries of pressing by which some wines become white and others red. 
Professor Saintsbury led off with his playful little work, Noes on a Cellar- 
Book. He was followed closely by Mr. Warner Allen with The Wines of 
France. Mr. Allen thinks that the time has come when our ancient uni- 
versities should found professorships of vinology, and should institute 
degrees of ‘‘Bacchi Baccalaureus”’ and “‘Vini Magister’. The latest member 
of the Bacchic chorus is Mr. Maurice Healey. There is a Bellocian robust- 
ness about his book, Stay me with Flagons. He lets the whole world know 
that he is a Catholic, a lord of the earth grateful for that gift of God, 
‘*. . . wine that maketh glad the heart of men’’. 

The literature of wine has nothing to say about altar wine; and this 
is not surprising, for what we call altar wine is regarded by the growers, 
shippers and merchants of the trade as being the humblest and most feeble 
product of the vinous family. Nevertheless, there are lessons to be learned : 
for if lovers of wine will devote themselves to such diligent study in choice 
and such scrupulous care in storing wine which is destined for their enter- 
tainment, should we not pay respectful attention to the wine which is 
intended for the table of the Lord? In wine-growing countries there is 
no such thing as altar wine; for since wine is cheap and plentiful, adultera- 
tion would not be worth while, and certificates are not needed; a priest 
just buys the wine he prefers at any decent wine shop. We conveniently 
describe as altar wine those wines which, lacking the qualities that are 
considered to be desirable for convivial consumption, are nevertheless pure 
and as such suitable for use at the altar. 

Apart from considerations of reverence, it is false economy to buy cheap 
altar wines. Some years ago an enterprising firm advertised wine at an 
attractively low figure, less than two shillings a bottle. Analysis proved 
that the wine was genuine and pure, but of such low alcoholic content that 
it soon went off, became cloudy and unfit for use. Priests*who laid up 
stocks of this were obliged to throw it away. A good wine will last for 
many months and even years, and will keep fresh for two or three weeks 
in an opened bottle. To be good a wine need not be the most expensive : 
high-priced wines are strong and, in the early morning, are disquieting to 
some heads. On the principle that we would not use for the Holy Sacrifice 
wine that we would consider too cheap and poor to put before a guest, 
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we can judge of a reasonable price by comparing with what we should pay 
for a presentable bottle of wine for the table. 

In the sunlit countries of the south the wine used for Mass is nearly 
always dry. Such dryness may suit the digestive systems of those who 
live in genial warmth and are accustomed a light breakfast, but for us who 
have to pass the greater part of the year in a cold and gloomy climate a 
sweetish wine is kinder to the early morning stomach. 

Wine merchants reproach the clergy with keeping their wine in bad 
storage, in damp and musty cellars or in close proximity to the heating 
apparatus, and then complaining when they find that it has lost its lustre. 
All wine should be kept in a perfectly dry place, in a temperature of about 
fifty-six. It is a wise precaution to keep the bottle actually in use locked 
up, and to make a point of measuring out for oneself the quantity required. 
Sacristans, nuns being the worst offenders, are inclined to fill the cruet 
right up to the top, with the result that what is left over is either waste- 
fully thrown away or improperly put back into the bottle. Altar-boys have 
curious ways of their own, and should not be trusted with the wine. It 
has sometimes happened that servers, thinking that they were doing a fine 
thing, have collected the daily dregs into an old bottle until it was full, and 
then used it to fill the cruets so that, unobserved by the priest, thoroughly 
stale wine has been used. Avoidance of waste and reasonable economy can 
be ensured by measuring out into a suitable vessel such as a small wine- 
glass: a quarter gill standard measure can be recommended. 

Wine is not improved by being poured out over night: just before Mass 
is the proper time for filling the cruets. 

j. P. R. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
MARRIED SAINTS 


Canon Arendzen writes : 

May I ask the aid of the contributors and readers of the CLERGY 
REviIEw in solving a question which has long exercised my mind? It is 
this: Has the Church ever canonized a married Saint ? I mean, of course, 
apart from martyrdom. I mean also a person actually living in conjugal 
life till death, not widowers or widows or persons who, though tech- 
nically married, lived with their partner as brother and sister, either through- 
out their whole life or at least many years previous to their death, as our 
St. Edward, or as St. Henry. I have been repeatedly asked this question 
by layfolk and been unable to answer. If the answer should be in the nega- 
tive, how can we answer the question: Is abstinence from conjugal life a 
prerequisite of heroic sanctity, or at least of canonization which is the 
Church’s acknowledgement of heroic sanctity? The answer that the prac- 
tice even of heroic sanctity in the privacy of family life is not likely to 
come to the official cognisance of the Church seems inadequate. This 
privacy is surely not absolute; it might account for the lesser frequency 
of their canonizations, but not to their (almost ?) total exclusion. Perhaps, 
however, I am wrong, and have not searched the Calendar of Saints well 
enough. In that case I should be very grateful for a list of such canonized 
married Saints. 
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